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TOWARD LABOR UNITY 


EDITORIAL 


HE establishment of the Labor 
Victory Board composed of rep- 
resentatives of the two great labor 
organizations, the C.I.O. and the A. 
F. of L., having between them over 
10,000,000 organized workers, rep- 
resents another milestone in the 
long and eventful history of the 
American labor movement. It is a 
step urgently demanded by the 
needs of the present war emergency. 
The collaboration of the President 
of the United States in the work of 
this board—a factor justified solely 
by the war emergency and the 
requisites of national unity — em- 
phasizes its importance, not only to 

labor, but to the entire nation. 
The formation of the Labor Vic- 
tory Board likewise is a recognition 
of labor’s vital role in our nation 
and especially in the national war 
effort. It provides for a greater 
voice and participation of labor in 
helping shape and influence govern- 
mental policies, especially for the 
furtherance of policies essential to 
victory over Nazi-fascist slavery. At 
the same time it makes possible and 
will promote united action by the 
whole labor movement. Similarly, it 
is a step in the direction of realiz- 
ing the full unification of the trade 
union movement through organic 

unity. 

ce 


The basis for achieving the gi- 
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gantic acvance in labor’s unity of 
action on the politicel and economic 
fronts which the formation of this 
board and united labor committee 
heralds and facilitates, as well as 
the new and more favorable pros- 
pects arising for hastening the 
establishment of complete unity of 
the trade union movement, have 
been prepared by the developments 
in the labor movement during the 
past five years, as well as by the 
changes brought about as a result of 
the treacherous attacks of the Axis 
powers against our country. 

For one thing, the present upsurge 
in the movement toward labor unity 
has been made possible by the big 
advances that the American work- 
ing class has made in the past years 
toward overcoming the historic di- 
vision that existed in its ranks 
while the vast majority of the work- 
ers in the basic and mass production 


industries were practically unor- 
ganized. 

The very formation of the C.I.O. 
and the successes that it has 


achieved in bridging this split, in 
organizing the unorganized in the 
basic industries through the adop- 
tion of progressive policies and the 
industrial form of organization, also 
helped bring about important 
changes within the A. F. of L. Under 
the impact of the achievements of 
the C.I.O. and the progressive role 
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which it played and exercises in the 
labor movement and in the political 
life of the nation, a majority of the 
A. F. of L. workers and a good sec- 
tion of their leadership were also 
prepared for the big step forward 
toward a united labor movement 
represented by the creation of the 
joint A. F. of L.-C.1.O. Labor 
Victory Board. Above all, the urgent 
tasks confronting the labor move- 
ment and the whole nation as a re- 
sult of the just and progressive war 
in which our country is now en- 
gaged greatly accelerated this proc- 
ess toward labor and national 
unity. 

Already in September, 1939, im- 
mediately after part of the world 
became engulfed in war and just 
prior to the time when A. F. of L.- 
C.1.0. “unity negotiations” came to 
a halt, the great and farsighted 
leader of our party, Comrade Brow- 
der, observed this process toward 
the unification of the trade union 
movement and counseled: 


“We declare that unity of la- 
bor, unity of the working class, 
unity of the trade union move- 
ment, must be the backbone of any 
really effective unity of the people. 
Workers of the A. F. of L. and 
C.I.0., who agree in the great ma- 
jority on all the most crucial issues 
of the day, must find the way to act 
together as they already think to- 
gether, to defeat all enemies of 


unity, and make labor a great power 
in the life of our country, above all, 
in these days of danger and emer- 
gency.”* (Emphasis ours.) 

But this process of unity of action 
did not then lead to the unification 


* Earl Browder, The fone Imperialist War, 
ry , Dy. khlich P. 11 q 
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of the labor movement. Partly be- 
cause of this continued division, and 
partly es a result of other causes, 
the labor movement went through a 
period of unclarity and confusion on 
a number of the most important 
issues before the country, especially 
as regards foreign policy. This also 
in turn affected the progress toward 
labor unity and war. 

But after June 22, when the un- 
provoked aggression of Hitler 
Germany against the Soviet 
Union shocked the American work- 
ing class and the people as a whole, 
and made clear that Hitlerism 
was determined upon a course of 
world domination and threatened 
the very existence and indepen- 
dence of the United States, the 
movement for working class unity 
received a tremendous impetus and 
resulted in greater unity of action 
between the A. F. of L. and C.LO. 
workers. This collaboration took the 
form of joint actions and working 
agreements between local unions, 
central bodies, state organizations 
and even among national unions of 
the A. F. of L. and C.1.O. Even 
where collaboration did not take the 
form of united action it was gener- 
ally expressed in common policies 
and parallel actions. 

In October and November, 1941, 
the two national conventions of the 
A. F. of L. and C.1.0. gave expres- 
sion to this trend and orientation. 
Both labor bodies unanimously en- 
dorsed the Government foreign 
policy, supported a program of aid 
to the Soviet Union, Britain and 
China, and adopted other measures 
identical in their essentials for the 
mobilization of labor for the war 
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effort, for the winning of the battle 
for production, for the protection of 
labor’s rights and interests. The 
actions of these two conventions 
were at the same time a decisive 
repudiation of both Lewis and 
Hutcheson, who in each of the two 
organizations were the spokesmen 
of the isolationist and pro-fascist 
appeasement forces of the country, 
both being identified with the 
America First Committee. 

An important factor, making for 
greater unity of labor, was the ef- 
fort of some of the reactionary 
forces in the country to use the na- 
tional emergency for the purpose of 
weakening the labor movement 
through reactionary legislation. The 
passage of the infamous Smith Bill 
by the lower House of Congress 
made both wings of the labor move- 
ment realize the necessity for closer 
collaboration and common action, 
for the purpose of guaranteeing that 
labor would be able to continue to 
serve and contribute most effective- 
ly in the national defense effort, and 
at the same time protect labor’s 
hard-won gains and rights. 

This growing movement for the 
unity of labor became irresistible 
after the treacherous attack by the 
Axis powers on Pearl Harbor on the 
fateful day of December 7. Leaders 
of parallel unions in the same 
industry, leaders of respective city 
central bodies and state federations 
threw aside differences and preju- 
dices and increasingly merged their 
tommon efforts in the great war 
emergency that confronted our 
country. The sentiment for unity 
among the workers of both the 
CI.O. and the A. F. of L. was so 
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strong that when President Roose- 
velt called together the labor-indus- 
try-government conference which 
resulted in the setting up of the 
new War Labor Board, it was an 
easy matter for the spokesmen of 
the C.I.O. and the A. F. of L. to 
agree on joint proposals and present 
a common front at the conference. 
This conference agreed on measures 
to speed up and guarantee the 
maximum production in the war in- 
dustries, to prevent stoppages of 
work through strikes or lockouts, 
and provided that all disputes of 
“rival” organizations of labor 
should be submitted to “available 
government machinery for peaceful 
settlement and disposition.” 

This agreement for the settling of 
jurisdictional disputes, the common 
front of lebor at the labor-industry- 
government conference, together 
with the growing united action of 
labor throughout the country on a 
wide range of issues essential for 
strengthening the national war ef- 
fort und for protecting the vital 
interests of labor, was preparing the 
ground for even closer collabora- 
tion between the C.I.O. and the A. 
F. of L. on a national scale, as well 
as for promoting the organic uni- 
fication of the trade union move- 
ment. 

> + 


It was into this situation that the 
letter of Lewis burst like a bomb- 
shell upon the labor movement and 
the country. The very form in 
which it was made, over the heads 
of, and without any previous con- 
sultation with, President Murray 
and the other duly elected officers 
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of the C.LO., 
evitably create 
Lewis’ motive. 

The widespread rumors, never 
denied, that Lewis had been meet- 
ing with Hutcheson and some other 
A. F. of L. leaders also tended to 
give support to the belief that this 
Lewis maneuver, among. other 
things, was directed against the 
leadership of the C.I.O. and also 
against President Green and some 
of his associates in the leadership 
of the A. F. of L. This fact would 
remain even if one could attribute 
to Lewis no other motive than the 
obvious one of trying to use the 
popular issue of unity for the pur- 
pose of trying to recoup his lost in- 
fluence in the labor movement and 
among the American people which 
developed as aé_ result of his 
isolationist and appeasement pol- 
icies and his association with the 
pro-fascist America First Commit- 
tee. But when it is remembered 
that Lewis, like his confreres of the 
America First Committee, has not 
to date repudiated his position on 
the war and that he hes not dis- 
sociated himself from his America 
First colleagues, then his “unity” 
maneuver takes on a much more 
sinister aspect than might appear 
on the surface. And President Mur- 
ray made a very apt comparison 
when he stated in his first reaction 
to the Lewis move that the labor 
movement would not allow itself to 
be “Pearl Harbored.” 

But no matter how “clever” 
Lewis may have thought his ma- 
neuver to be, he soon found that the 
labor movement is far too advanced 
to be trapped, and that the workers 


could not but in- 
suspicion as to 
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are determined not to be diverted 
from the immediate tasks for win. 
ning the war and from the path 
leading in the direction of or- 
ganic unity of the trade union 
movement. 

The C.I.O., under the leadership 
of President Philip Murray, met the 
issue squarely, 2nd its action is now 
being bailed by the whole labor 
moveinent. In its statement of policy 
the C.1.0. declared: 


“Labor unity among the workers 
of the nation within a powerful la- 
bor movement espousing these basic 
progressive and humanitarian prin- 
ciples has always been one of the 
espirations of the C.I.O. 

“The C.I.O. desires a unified la- 
bor movement which will reflect the 
aspirations and needs of the Amer- 
ican workers. This would necessar- 
ily require a recognition of the in- 
dustrial form of organization in the 
mass production industries and the 
absolute need of non-discrimination 
against any affiliated union or any 
member of the C.I.O. (Emphasis 
ours.) 

“A permanent solution of this 
question presents numerous difficul- 
ties. The adjustment of this problem 
must not be permitted to weaken or 
destroy the existing and developing 
united action of labor—both na- 
tionally and locally—in the prosecu- 
tion of the national war effort.” 


In this forthright and realistic 
position the C.I.O. leadership re- 
iterated its adherence to the prin- 
ciple of organic unity of the trade 
union movement and made clear 
that such unity must be in the 
interests of the entire labor move- 
ment, and that it can have nothing 
in common with any proposals aim- 
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ing to divide the workers in the 
name of “unity.” It pledged itself 
to work for organic unity. But at 
the sarre time it declared that while 
this problem is being worked out, 
none of the obstacles still to be 
overcome before organic unity is 
achieved must be allowed to stand 
in the way of that unity and com- 
mon action which is already being 
achieved and which can and must 
be expanded in the interests of the 
national war effort. 

It is te the credit of the A. F. of 
L. leadership that it rejected the 
Lewis maneuver in which some of 
their number, like William Hutche- 
son, were evidently involved, and 
that it accepted the proposal put 
forth by President Roosevelt for the 
creation of the Labor Victory Board. 
This action by the A. F. of L. will 
go @ long way in creating further 
mutual confidence and closer ties 
between the C.I.O. and the A. F. 
of L. 


+e 7 * 


The vital role that labor is now 
playing in the economic and politi- 
tal life of the country, especially 
now when we are engaged in mor- 
tal combat against the world forces 
of fascist slavery, a struggle in 
which all patriotic Americans of all 
dases are engaged, carries with 
it great responsibilities. The labor 
movement has the task of working 
in such a way and in collaborataing 
with the other classes engaged in 
the national war effort so that na- 
tional unity will be strengthened, 
% that labor’s role and contribu- 
tions in the common war effort will 
be enhanced. The majority of the 
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American people are becoming con- 
vinced that a powerful and united 
labor movement is essential to 
victory in the war. 

But the pro-fascist appeasement 
elements of the bourgeoisie, their 
hangers-on and apologists, are op- 
posed to a strong and united trade 
union movement, because they are 
opposed to and want to disrupt na- 
tional unity; they want to block the 
destruction of Hitler and Hitlerism. 
They know that the working class 
is the mortal enemy of fascism and 
reaction. They know that a strong 
and united labor movement will 
strengthen national unity and the 
prosecution of the war, and there- 
fore that labor unity is a menace to 
all those who wish to destroy every- 
thing that is progressive and demo- 
cratic in the life, history, tradition 
and culture of the United States. 
To all these enemies of our coun- 
try, labor unity is a bulwark 
against their sinister plans to estab- 
lish a reactionary fascist regime in 
the United States, a regime which, 
by the very nature of the present 
situation, could only be on a model 
of Vichy in its relations to the 
masses at home and to the Hitler 
objective of dominating the world. 

Unfortunately it cannot be de- 
nied that even among those sections 
of the bourgeoisie who support the 
war policy of the Government there 
are certain influential groups, who 
because of their “business as usual” 
mentality, because of narrow class 
interests, have also adopted a posi- 
tion toward organized labor which 
is dangerous and harmful for the 
nation. These selfish groups oppose 
labor’s greater participation in the 
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war effort. They try to hinder the 
growth of the trade union move- 
ment and argue that it is necessary 
for labor to sacrifice its fundamen- 
tal rights in the interests of na- 
tional unity. They sponsor and ap- 
plaud anti-labor legislation like 
the Smith Bill, and the attacks of 
Congressman Dies on the labor 
movement, which have the object of 
dividing and weakening the labor 
movement, thereby damaging na- 
tional unity and an all-out struggle 
for victory. 

A very profound reply to these 
elements, an answer that should be 
considered most thoughtfully by all 
Americans, was given by the Act- 
ing Secretary of our party, Com- 
rade Minor, in his report to a recent 
meeting of the National Committee 
of the Communist Party, U.S.A., 
when he said: 


“Those who are now arguing for 
a limitation of the role of the trade 
unions in industry, advocating the 
breaking down of the trade unions, 
on the ground that this weakening 
of the unions is a sacrifice neces- 
sary for the national defense, are 
offering a program of disaster to the 
nation and not just to labor; be- 
cause under modern conditions and 
particularly the conditions of this 
war there can be no successful de- 
fense of the national existence and 
independence of the nation without 
a powerful organized labor move- 
ment as a decisive factor, not only 
in industry, but politically, in the 
national front.” 


In fact, it was the growth of the 
trade union movement in the past 
decade, and the growing political 
maturity of the American working 


class, that made it impossible for the 
pro-fascist appeasement forces in 
the United States to impose their 
policies cn the nation, and that con- 
tributed greatly to the preparation 
of our country to occupy its pres- 
ent historic and honorable role in 
the world anti-Hitler front, which 
is headed jointly by the United 
States, the Soviet Union and Great 
Brita:n. And it is precisely the con- 
tinued growth, role and activity of 
the labor movement, organization- 
ally and politically, which provide a 
major guarantee that our country 
will defeat every element of capitu- 
lation and treason, will smash every 
effort oi the fascist and appease- 
ment forces to sabotage the war 
effort, and together with the 
United Nations America will help 
crush fascism and annihilate the 
Axis powers. 

Those who have not mastered the 
laws of the motion of scciety, who do 
not understand class and social re- 
lations, could indeed be surprised 
by the unanimity with which the 
C.I.0. repulsed this latest attack on 
its unity and the unity of the whole 
labor movement. Especially is this 
so since this attack came in the 
subtle form of a “unity” proposal 
and from one who it must be ad- 
mitted contributed no little to the 
building of the C.I.O. The fact that 
the A. F. of L. leadership also re- 
jected the Lewis proposals, even 
though a few of its leaders were 
also involved with Lewis, only em- 
phasizes the basic changes which 
have taken place in the ranks of la- 
bor. The key to an understanding of 
what was and is happening is to be 
found in the report of the veteran 
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labor leader and Chairman of our 
party, Comrade Foster, to the recent 
meeting of our party’s National 
Committee in which he said: 


“Let me say finally, that the 
American trade union movement, 
poth big sections of it, the C.I.O. 
and the A. F. of L., is on the march 
forward. It is strengthening its 
numbers, unifying its forces, clari- 
fying its understanding, improving 
its leadership. . . . Nor can all the 
reactionaries with their Smith Bill, 
their Dies Committees, and their or- 
ganized sabotage of national de- 
fense—halt the progress of the 
American labor movement and the 
development of the American peo- 
ple’s struggle against Hitlerism.” 


This is why even Lewis, who for- 
merly made contributions to the 
building of the C.I.O., could not 
halt its progress. So long as Lewis 
was moving in the direction of the 
progress of the labor movement, he 
could enjoy authority in its coun- 
cils and great popularity among the 
masses. But as soon as he began to 
march in the opposite direction, the 
labor movement would not follow 
him. This attests further to the fact 
that the growth of the labor move- 
ment has not been only in num- 
bers. Together with the growth in 
numbers and partly as a very con- 
sequence of this the labor move- 
ment qualitatively has reached a 
higher stage of political clarity, 
understanding and consciousness. 


* s * 


In order to understand more fully 
the character of this new labor 
movement, in order to know the 
general direction of its further de- 
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velopment, it is necessary to study 
and understand the basic forces 
which helped bring it about. Here 
we can only indicate some of these 
factors. 

In former years, the American 
labor movement was, in the main, 
restricted to a small section of the 
working class, primarily the skilled 
craftsmen. Despite the many mili- 
tant struggles that fill the pages of 
the history of our labor movement, 
the great mass of the semi-skilled 
and unskilled workers in the basic 
and mess production industries re- 
mained unorganized. This division 
within the labor movement, the ex- 
istence of a small privileged sec- 
tion of the working class—the labor 
aristocracy—was a reflection of and 
resulted from the existence and 
policies of imperialism (monop- 
oly capital) which, because of 
its favored position in the world 
market and the super-profits from 
colonial exploitation and monopoly 
positions, was able to bribe a small 
section of the working class and to 
foster social reformism and disunity 
in the ranks of the working class. 
This phenomenon was not exclusive 
to the United States, although there 
were also factors exclusive to the 
United States that helped foster 
and prolong the division in the 
American working class, as well as 
retarded the movement for inde- 
pendent labor political action and 
the liberation of the working class 
from the influence of the bour- 
geoisie and its parties. 

But already in the early part of 
the present century no capitalist 
country could occupy the exclusive 
position in the world market that 
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Britain did for more than half a 
century earlier, even though each 
of them had some degree of monop- 
oly. 

Lenin in his great work Im- 
perialism, written in 1916, observed 
this process, which had already been 
going on for some time. He stated, 
in part: 


“The distinctive feature of the 
present situation is the prevalence 
of economic and political conditions 
which could not but increase the ir- 
reconcilability between opportunism 
and the general and vital interests 
of the working class movement. 
Embryonic imperialism has grown 
into a dominant system; capitalist 
monopolies occupy first place in 
economy and politics; the division 
of the world has been completed. 
On the other hand, instead of an 
undisputed monopoly by Great 
Britain, we see a few imperialist 
powers disputing among themselves 
for the right to share in this mon- 
opoly, and this struggle is charac- 
teristic of the whole period of the 
beginning of the twentieth century. 
Opportunism, therefore, cannot now 
triumph in the working class move- 
ment of any country for decades as 
it did in England in the second half 
of the nineteenth century... .” * 


Under these new conditions the 
basis fer the rise of a strong, united 
and militant labor movement in our 
country was becoming ripe. But it 
could not be achieved spontaneously 
without a struggle against opportu- 
nism in the labor movement, es- 
pecially against the policies of so- 
cial-reformism and class collabora- 





*V. IL. Lenin, Selected Works, International 
Pablishers, Vol. V, p. 99 
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tion. The Marxist and progressive 
forces in the A. F. of L., in the old 
Socialist Party and in the LW.w, 
carried on this struggle, for the or- 
ganization of the unorganized, for 
the unity of labor and for a mili- 
tant znd independent working class 
policy. And if this struggle did not 
culminate at that time in the or- 
ganization of the workers in the 
mass production industries, in the 
formation of a mass Labor party, 
in the establishment of labor unity, 
etc., this is due to many factors. 
Among these must be included the 
tendency for illusions among the 
workers to persist for a time even 
after their material basis no longer 
exists, also because most of the 
Marxist and progressive forces in 
their struggle against the opportun- 
ist policies and organizational meth- 
ods of the Gomperses and Hillquits, 
were themselves guilty of gross Left- 
ist-sectarian mistakes which also 
hindered the organization, unity 
and pclitical development of the 
labor movement and the working 
class as a class. (And it is surely 
no mere accident that even before 
the organization of the Communist 
Party of the United States, Com- 
rades Foster and Browder should 
have been identified with and parti- 
cipated in the leadership of move- 
ments te organize the workers 
around policies and organizational 
forms, that were in opposition to 
both the opportunists and the sec- 
tarians.) 

It is not possible here to examine 
the history of that whole period, nor 
the period from the end of the First 
World War uwnti! the formation of 
the C.I.O., to trace all the interven- 
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ing changes in the position and role 
of American and world capitalism 
during and following the First World 
War, to analyze the influence of the 
yictory and building of socialism in 
the U.S.S.R. upon the working class, 
or to review the important develop- 
ments which occurred in the Ameri- 
can labor movement. But it should 
be noted in this connection, if only 
in passing, that the rise of the Com- 
munist Party, the growth of the Left 
wing movement within the trade 
unions after the First World War, 
were ainong those vital factors that 
influenced large sections of the labor 
movement to break with the op- 
portunist policies and organizational 
methods of the Gomperses and Hill- 
quits and contributed to the devel- 
oping consciousness and strength of 
the working class which enabled it 
to take the historic steps it did in 
the ’thirties and subsequently. 
Furthermore, the great economic 
crisis of 1929-33 brought about a 
“revolution” in the thoughts of 
the American workers. Lessons 
that had been maturing for a 
long time, and which the Com- 
munists and the Left-wing forces 
in the trade unions had _ been 
able to teach to only a small section 
of the working class, were brought 
home to the tens of millions in the 
only way in which the millions 
learn—by experience. Above all, the 
workers learned the need for or- 
ganization to protect their economic 
and political interests. They learned 


.that only through mass economic 


and political struggles can they de- 
fend their interests. And while they 
had not then, and have not yet 
even today, fully learned how most 
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effectively to act independently 
as a class, they did nonetheless 
make great strides in this direction. 

A significant expression of the 
new mood of the workers and of 
the maturing conditions for the new 
labor movement which accompanied 
the rise of the economic struggles 
of large sections of the employed 
and unemployed workers, came in 
the 1932 elections, when the reac- 
tionary Republican Hoover Admin- 
istration was decisively defeated 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
swept into office on the promise of 
a “New Deal.” To those who are 
often confused by this, it must be 
repeated that it was not Roosevelt 
that brought about the changed 
mood of the masses, but rather this 
mood of the masses that brought 
Roosevelt into office and conse- 
quently exerted a great influence 
on the policies of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration. 

The rise of Hitler to power in 
1933, the destruction of the labor 
movement that followed in Ger- 
many, the emergence of the anti- 
fascist People’s Front movement in 
France, Spain and other countries, 
the successes and the growing influ- 
ence of the Soviet Union, the at- 
tacks of the pro-fascist and reac- 
tionary forces against even the mild 
liberal reforms introduced by the 
Roosevelt Administration — all 
helped to accelerate the process of 
the organization and growing inde- 
pendent political activity of labor 
and other sections of the working 
people. The workers more and more 
realized that they needed a strong 
labor movement, a militant work- 
ing class policy and unity of action 
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to protect themselves, the American 
people and the nation from the 
forces of fascism and reaction at 
home and abroad that were threat- 
ening the free trade union move- 
ment, our democratic institutions 
and our national interests. 

The growth of the labor move- 
ment, uniting workers of various 
degree of skill, also wiped out to a 
considerable extent the division that 
existed on the basis of race, sex, and 
age which was fostered by the bour- 
geoisie and the old labor bureauc- 
racy. Negro workers, women work- 
ers, and youth labor, as well as 
large sections of foreign born who 
constitute a considerable portion of 
the workers in the mass production 
industries, are today united in the 
various industrial unions of the 
C.I.0. and also in quite a number of 
A. F. of L. unions. This greater 
homogeneity, unity, organization and 
political activity of the working 
class has made the trade union 
movement more conscious of and 
sensitive to all problems facing the 
whole people and nation, and has 
made labor the indispensable force, 
the backbone of the unity of the na- 
tion. To the extent that labor con- 
tinues to develop its political ana 
organizing initiative, mobilizes 
everything for winning the war, and 
organizes common action in its own 
ranks and with all other sections 
of the people for this purpose—it 
is making the greatest contribution 
to national unity and the national 
war effort. 

It must be clear to all honest 
thinking people that the fact that 
the Ainerican working class is today 
ready and prepared, is taking its 


place in the front ranks of the 
struggle for the freedom and inde- 
pendence of our country against the 
threat of Nazi-Axis slavery, that 
this is due to no small extent to 
the fact that the workers were pre- 
pared for this by the struggles to 
build their labor movement, to de- 
fend and advance the vital interests 
of labor and the people. For, in so 
doing, organized labor has learned, 
among other things, the urgent need 
to unite its own ranks, to play a 
more independent role, and devot- 
edly and uncompromisingly to ful- 
fill its responsibilities to the nation 
and people, and thereby to the 
working class itself. 


« = aT 


The creation of the Labor Victory 
Board and the important role it 
should exercise, places a great re- 
sponsibility upon every trade union 
organization and upon every trade 
unionist. The success of the national 
war effort and the cause of labor 
unity depends to no small extent 
on how effectively and how quickly 
this responsibility is met. 

For one thing, it is essential that 
the significance and activities of the 
Labor Victory Board, and the pro- 
posals of both the C.I.O. and A. F. 
of L. as to future policies should be 
fully and democratically discussed 
by all of the local organizations, 
the central bodies and the national 
affiliates of the two labor bodies. 
It is especially necessary that united 
actions be extended on a local and 
state scale, as well as nationally, and 
that the joint C.1.0.-A. F. of L. 
committees that have already been 
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set up be continued and strength- 
ened. It is necessary that the de- 
veloping unity of action between 
the two labor organizations be re- 
inforced and expanded everywhere, 
for speeding up war production in 
every plant and industry, for help- 
ing strengthen civilian defense and 
the armed might of the nation, 
as well as for working out united 
legislative and electoral activity 
that wiil advance the movement for 
labor and national unity, and on 
this basis strengthen labor’s activi- 
ties, political influence and posi- 
tions. Only in this way will the 
movement for labor unity make the 
necessary progress and will the 
Labor Victory Board be able effec- 
tively to fulfill its responsibilities 
and realize its great potentialities. 
Common action around a common 
program and policies by labor’s 
members on the board, and by the 
joint actions of the C.I.O. and A. F. 
of L. national, state and local or- 
ganizations, will inevitably lead to 
even greater unity of action within 
the labor movement and to a gigan- 
tic strengthening of national unity 
of all patriots, from all groups and 
classes, around the government in 
furtherance of the national war 
effort. 

The recent pronouncements and 
actions of the A. F. of L. Council, 
especially as they relate to the gov- 
ernment’s war policy, and the recent 
decisiuns of various A. F. of L. na- 
tional and local organizations in this 
respect, would indicate substantial 
agreement on policy when com- 
pared with the following proposals 
adopted by the recent C.I.0. Na- 
tional Executive Board for the guid- 
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ance cf the C.I.O. representatives 
on the Labor Victory Board: 


“First it is crucial that every step 
possible be taken for the increase in 
production. ... 

“Second, in the prosecuting of the 
war it is of the utmost importance 
that the morale of the American 
workers be maintained and con- 
stantly improved. . . . The living 
standards of the workers must be 
protected. The continued existence 
and growth of the labor movement 
must be guaranteed. This cin be 
accomplished through the establish- 
ment of union security. 

“A proper tax program apportion- 
ing the burdens of the cost of gov- 
ernment among the people on an 
equitable basis is essential . . . steps 
.. . tocontrol and prevent the spiral- 
ing of the cost of living . . . meas- 
ures to broaden social security. The 
impact of present unemployment re- 
sulting from conversion of plants 

. must be cushioned . . . Organ- 
ized labor must establish its right- 
ful place in the councils of the na- 
tion and secure the representation 
in Government to which it is en- 
titled.” 


These proposals, which are sup- 
plementary to the well established 
policies of both the C.I.O. and the 
A. F. of L. and their loyal and 
energetic activities in supporting 
and implementing the war policy of 
the government and the nation, will 
undoubtedly be supported by the 
A. F. of L., by the Railway Brother- 
hoods, as well as by all of the 
American people. 

The spirit and tempo in which 
the C.I.O. and the A. F. of L., will 
cooperate nationally and locally will 
develop and consolidate their united 
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activity in the factories, on the legis- 
lative front, in the coming Congres- 
sional elections, etc., will determine 
the extent to which this program 
will become the common pro- 
gram of the whole labor movement. 
And the manner in which the whole 
labor movement will take up more 
actively and unitedly its growing 
responsibilities in the war effort 
will determine the wider measure 
of support that labor will be able 
to rally among all strata of the peo- 
ple for its program and proposals 
which ere in the national interests, 
which are urgently needed in order 
to augment and strengthen the vic- 
torious prosecution of the war 
against the Berlin - Tokio - Rome 
Axis. 

The government likewise is faced 
with great responsibilities in this 
connection. It is called upon to give 
more serious consideration to labor’s 
initiative and proposals. It should, 
without further delay draw labor 
more actively and fully into partici- 
pation in the war agencies and into 
the government itself, to give labor 
adequate representation in the cabi- 
net. It should resolutely insist 
that the employers fully live up 
to their responsibilities to labor and 
the nation and stop trying to take 
advantage of the war for the pur- 
pose of weakening the labor move- 
ment or of trying to limit labor’s 
role in the formulation and execu- 
tion of the national war policy. 
Doing this will strengthen national 
unity, the government and the de- 
fense of our country. 

Just as organized labor has be- 
come more conscious of and respon- 
sive to the vital need of establish- 
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ing the maximum unity of action 
within the country it is also to be 
hoped that both sections of the la- 
bor movement will soon recognize 
the burning necessity for speedily 
advancing international trade union 
unity of action, in the interests of 
all the anti-Hitler peoples, for 
strengthening the war effort of 
our country and the United Nations 
against Nazi-fascist slavery. Many 
American trade unionists have 
greeted the establishment of the 
Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Commit- 
tee as a necessary counterpart of 
the growing world front of anti- 
Axis nations and peoples. But as yet 
no substantial movement has been 
developed actively to collaborate 
with or to affiliate the American 
trade union movement to this com- 
mittee. Such a step on the part of 
our trade union movement which 
would help coordinate and unify 
the anti-Axis policies and strug- 
gles of the trade union move- 
ments of the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R. 
and Britain — the three most 
powerful countries of the world 
which are fighting as allies in a 
common cause, would strengthen 
immeasurably the world anti-Hitler 
coalition and struggle against Hit- 
lerism. It is likewise necessary for 
the trade union movement of our 
country to establish the closest 
working relations with the trade 
union movements of our sister re- 
publics to the South, as well as with 
the labor movements of China and 
the other Far Eastern countries. 
This too is in accord with the com- 
mon interests of our peoples and 
will help reinforce the historic 
Declaration into a full-fledged mili- 
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tary and political alliance between 
the United States, the Soviet Union, 
Great Britain and the other twenty- 
two anti-Axis nations. 


7 a * 


The Communists, who like all loy- 
al Americans are giving their best 
to the national war effort for the 
destruction of Hitler and the fascist 
Axis, who are devotedly serving in 
the armed forces, in the mines, 
mills and factories, in their commu- 
nities—and whose principles and 
practices make them the strongest 
and most determined fighters for 
the unity of the labor movement, 
greet the C.I.O. and the A. F. of L. 
leadership, who by their spirit of 
patriotism and labor solidarity have 
promoted labor and national unity 
and have thereby strengthened the 
defense of our country. Every Com- 
munist will do all in his power to 
help realize the aims and tasks 
which gave birth to and now con- 
front the Labor Victory Board. 

The Communists, who believe that 
greater labor unity of action as well 
as the organic unity of the trade 
union movement can be achieved in 
the present situation, do not look 
upon the Labor Victory Board 
either as a contradiction to this ob- 
jective or a substitute for it. They 
see in it an important step in the 
direction of promoting the common 
action and eventually the organic 
unity of the trade union movement. 

Various enemies of labor and of 
labor unity, Red-baiters in and out 
of the labor movement, those who 
in this hour of peril would promote 
disunity of our people and of labor, 
are now spreading lies to the ef- 
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fect that the Communists opposed 
the complete unification of the trade 
union movement. By such slanders 
these people, like the editors of the 
New Leader, expose their true 
aims as seeking not the unity of the 
trade union movement, but its fur- 
ther division. They cannot conceive 
of the unity of the A. F. of L. and 
the C.I.0. without the disruption and 
breaking up of some of the most im- 
portant and progressive unions of 
the C.I.O. and without scuttling 
those progressive principles and 
policies upon which the C.I.0. was 
founded and developed. But these 
people, who look backward instead 
of forward, who have always op- 
posed the organization, unity and 
independent activity of labor, will 
be left behind in the present stage 
of history as they have been left 
behind before. They will not and 
cannot succeed in holding back the 
progress of the labor movement. 

The Communists never did and 
never will stand in the way of any 
forward step of and by the labor 
movement. The Communists never 
look upon any policy of labor and 
the people with narrow “partisan” 
eyes. Our whole understanding, all 
of our policies and practices, are 
based on the principle that the 
Communists have no interests sepa- 
rate and apart from the working 
class and the American people; and 
conversely, that which benefits and 
advances the interests of labor and 
the people is in the common interests 
of all workers, Communist and non- 
Communist, and of the national in- 
terests of our country as well. 

In this connection, it is useful to 
emphasize again that when the 
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Communists expose and combat the 
red-baiters, they are defending, not 
merely the rights of the Commu- 
nists, but the rights of the whole 
labor movement and the democratic 
rights of all the people. Those who 
would deny the Communists their 
rights, those who tolerate attacks 
on the Communists in and out of 
the labor movement, are jeopardiz- 
ing the rights and liberties of the 
whole labor movement, of all the 
people. This truth has been demon- 
strated in life, time and again. 
Every honest person can now see 
that red-baiting has been one of 
the principal weapons. through 
which Hitlerism deprived the people 
of Germany of their rights, reduced 
them to slavery, and which it subse- 
quently used to help divide and 
conquer nation after nation. It is 
this weapon which Messrs. Dies and 
Coughlin, Norman Thomas and 
Waldman, Hoover and Lindbergh, 
and all pro-fascist appeasers con- 
tinue to employ as one of their 
principal instruments for attempt- 
ing to divide labor and the nation, 
for obstructing the war effort and 
for campaigning for a “negotiated 
peace” of surrender and capitula- 
tion to Hitler and the Axis. 

The labor movement of the United 
States, both wings of it, the C.I.O. 
and the A. F. of L., are today 
learning this lesson. This is evi- 
denced by the recent conventions 
of many state federations of the 
A. F. of L., by the policies of many 
central bodies of the A. F. of L., as 
it is by most of the unions affiliated 
to the C.1.O. In this respect Com- 
rade Hudson’s observation on the 
last national C.I.O. convention can 





be cited, as reflecting a growing un- 
derstanding of the danger of red- 
baiting to the trade unions them- 
selves: 


“A further indication of the 
greater maturity of the labor move- 
ment and the great advances made 
since the last convention of the 
C.1.O. lay in the fact that the 
convention refused to split its 
unity into Right and Left, and re- 
fused to engage in fratricide 
througn the old familiar game of 
red-baiting. Evidently this signifies 
that most forces in the C.I.O. have 
learned that to attempt to lump 
Communists with fascists is to fall 
victim to a historic lie that can only 
break labor’s own ranks, weaken the 
trade union movement and thereby 
make a break in the united defense 
of the nation.’’* 


And no honest and sincere trade 
unionists whether in the A. F. of L. 
or the C.I.0O. can take exception to the 
statement of policy recently adopted 
by the National Executive Board of 
the C.I.O. as the guiding principle 
for the unity of the trade union 
movement, which declares that it 
must be based upon: “absolute non- 
discrimination against any affiliated 
union or member of the C.I.O.” 

The Communists in the C.I.0 
and in the A. F. of L.—as loyal 
trade unionists, steadfastly working 
to build and strengthen the trade 
union movement, to advance and 
weld labor and national unity, to 
promote resolutely and energetic- 
ally the national war effort, now 
and in the future, as in the past, 





* Roy Hudson, The C.1.0. Convention and 
National Unity, Workers Library Publishers, p 
9. 
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by their tireless activity, initiative, 
self sacrifice and discipline more 
than ever will prove to their unions, 
to all the workers and to the na- 
tion, that to be known as a Com- 


munist is to be known as one who 
is most devoted to the welfare and 
cause of the labor movement and to 
the national interests of our coun- 
try. 














HE United States has a great 
role to perform in the crucial 
task of further strengthening the 
world front of peoples and nations 
against Hitler and Hitlerism. This 
is one of the most important urgent 
war tasks confronting our country. 

For our nation, which already is 
a leading participant in the growing 
world front against Hitler and his 
allies, will win its just war of na- 
tional freedom and democratic lib- 
erties only in the closest collabora- 
tion and alliance with the Soviet 
Union and Great Britain as the 
joint leaders of the United Nations. 

It was. therefore, highly gratify- 
ing to find in the President’s mes- 
sage to Congress in January a dis- 
tinct recognition of the basic im- 
portance of this task. It was espe- 
cially significant that the President 
also reported that the “consolida- 
tion of the United Nations’ total 
war effort against our common ene- 
mies is being achieved,” and: 


“That is the purpose of confer- 
ences which have been held during 
the past two weeks in Washington, 
in Moscow and in Chungking. That 
is the primary objective of the dec- 
laration of solidarity signed in 
Washington on January 1, 1942, by 
nations united against the Axis 
powers.” 
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As a result of these conferences, 
the following developments have 
been accelerated: the world anti- 
Axis front is growing; the collabora- 
tion between the three leading pow- 
ers in this world front—the coali- 
tion of the United States, the So- 
viet Union and Great Britain—is 
becoming closer; a common world 
strategy is being crystallized, even 
though slowly, resting on the recog- 
nition that Hitler Germany is the 
main enemy requiring the main 
concentration of the war effort of 
the United Nations. 

More specifically, these develop- 
ments have thus far produced the 
following concrete arrangements for 
united action: United commands 
have been established for the south- 
western Pacific and for the Chinese 
theater of war, with the latter as- 
suming increasingly greater import- 
ance. A new step forward has been 
taken toward closer collaboration 
between the Soviet Union and Great 
Britain at the recent Moscow con- 
ference, as well as in respect to 
Iran, and between the United States 
and Great Britain at the recent 
Washington conference. 

Then came the historic Declara- 
tion of anti-Axis solidarity of the 
United Nations. This was followed 
by the Pan-American Conference in 
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Rio de Janeiro, which revealed, in 
the main, a high degree of anti- 
Axis solidarity among the nations 
of the Americas, isolating Hitler and 
his allies still further in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. And more recently 
there is the “combined chiefs of 
staff group” established by the 
United States and Great Britain in 
Washington “to insure complete co- 
ordination of the war effort of these 
two nations” and “. . . to provide 
for full British and American col- 
laboration with the United Nations 
now associated in prosecution of the 
war against the Axis powers... .” 

The United States and her Allies 
are drawing still closer together, ex- 
tending their fields of cooperation 
and mutual action against the com- 
mon enemy. The world isolation of 
Nazi Germany and its Axis partners 
is being completed. The task of fur- 
ther unifying and consolidating the 
war efforts of the United Nations 
“is being achieved,” as the Presi- 
dent said. But a god deal still has 
to be done for the realization of this 
fundamental task. The whole course 
of the war proves this, including 
the present temporary reverses of 
the anti-Axis nations in the Far 
East. 

Fortunately, the recognition is 
growing among the decisive forces 
in the United Nations that this is 
indeed a primary task. It is the 
recognition that the further unity 
and complete collaboration of the 
United Nations will be achieved, 
-mabling them jointly to muster 
their full strength for victory in 
the single and indivisible war 
against Hitler and the Axis, only 
under the united leadership of the 
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United States, the Soviet Union, 
and Great Britain. 

Everything that makes closer the 
coalition of these three powers pro- 
motes further the consolidation of 
the United Nations and ensures 
their eventual and common victory. 
Contrariwise, everything that inter- 
feres with the growing unity of this 
coalition obstructs the war effort 
and unity of purpose of the United 
Nations and postpones the day of 
final victory. It must, therefore, 
clearly be said that the key to the 
further consolidation of the United 
Nations, to securing the maximum 
coordination and strengthening of 
their war efforts, which is a major 
objective of our country, lies in 
the closest unity and united lead- 
ership between the United States, 
the Soviet Union and Great Brit- 
ain. 

However, it must be recognized 
that there are certain influences 
within the anti-Hitler camp in the 
United States, as well as in Great 
Britain, that do not agree or do not 
quite realize that the united lead- 
ership of the United States, the So- 
viet Union, and Great Britain is the 
key to victory. In our own country 
there is to be found an inclina- 
tion in some quarters to speak of 
Anglo-American unity and collabo- 
ration, not as a policy of consolidat- 
ing the United Nations as a whole, 
and of making closer the existing 
collaboration, friendship and joint 
leadership of America, the U.S.S.R. 
and Britain, but as something quite 
distinct and different. In fact, the 
proposition of Anglo-American col- 
laboration and partnership is some- 
times presented, for instance by such 
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an outspoken opponent of the Axis 
as the New York Times, in such a 
way as though it were intended to 
prevent the growing unity of the 
three leading powers of the United 
Nations. 

Obviously these are harmful ten- 
dencies, inimical to the national in- 
terests of our country, which are 
encouraged and utilized by the pro- 
fascist appeasers. Whatever their 
motivation, such tendencies objec- 
tively work against the consolida- 
tion of the United Nations, since 
this consolidation cannot grow to 
victory without the closest united 
leadership of America, the Soviet 
Union and England; and since, fur- 
thermore, only in such united lead- 
ership can Anglo-American collab- 
oration find its full and most ef- 
fective expression. And this is true 
also of the collaboration between 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union, as well as between Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union. 

The tendency to underestimate the 
crucial importance of this three- 
power coalition—the U.S.A., U.S.S.R. 
and Great Britain—for reinforcing 
and consolidating the United Na- 
tions, likewise finds its expression 
in another form. This is the inclina- 
tion to rely chiefly on various re- 
gional agreements and collabora- 
tions for separate parts of the world 
front—the southwest Pacific, China, 
the Atlantic, Europe, etc. 

Clearly such regional collabora- 
tions ere necessary for the United 
States and should be further de- 
veloped, not as a substitute for fur- 
ther consolidating the political re- 
lations and joint war efforts of the 
United Nations and the leading 


coalition of the United States, the 
Soviet Union and Great Britain, but 
as a means toward this end. For 
only through this coalition, working 
in firm alliance, will our regional 
collaborations and united com- 
mands find their full and most ef- 
fective expression, namely, in the 
united and most vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war to the end, for the 
total destruction of Hitler Germany 
and the fascist Axis. 

It is a well known fact that the 
thing Hitler, the Mikado and Mus- 
solini fear most is precisely the 
coalition of America, the Soviet 
Union and England. There is noth- 
ing they would wish for more than 
to drive a wedge into this coalition 
or to retard its further develop- 
ment. And they are still trying very 
hard to establish just that—they 
and the pro-fascist appeasers in our 
own midst. It was, therefore, very 
timely and proper for President 
Roosevelt to warn our people 
against these divisive tricks of the 
Hitlerites. Said the President: 


“Hitler will try again to breed 
mistrust and suspicion between one 
individual and another, one group 
and another, one race and another, 
one government and another. He 
will try to use the same technique 
of falsehood and rumormongering 
with which he divided France from 
Britain. He is trying to do this with 
us even now. But he will find a 
unity of will and purpose against 
him which will persevere until the 
destruction of all his black designs 
upon freedom and safety of the peo- 
ple of the world.” (Ibid.) 


What is needed, therefore, is to 
give further concrete and practical 
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expression to this “unity of will and 
purpose” among the United Nations 
and their leading coalition. This 
means that the coalition should be 
immediately reinforced with a full 
and all-around alliance between the 
three leading powers of the United 


Nations—an alliance resting on 
complete and closest collaboration 
in the military, economic and polit- 
ical fields. 

The establishment of such an alli- 
ance would speedily result in «a 
greater coordination and gigantic 
strengthening of the military ac- 
tions and power of the United Na- 
tions, would immeasurably acceler- 
ate the military defeat and destruc- 
tion of Hitlerite Germany and of 
Japanese and Italian imperialism. 
It would lead to the adoption of 
measures that would make com- 
pletely impossible the repetition of 
Nazi Axis aggression in the future. 
Moreover, the realization of such 
an alliance would make fully pos- 
sible the elaboration of, agreement 
and collaboration on practical meas- 
ures for organizing the peace and 
security of the world that will fol- 
low the victory of the United Na- 
tions. 

Unquestionably the American 
people and government and their 
Allies are moving in this direction, 
though still too slowly. The con- 
ferences in Moscow between Stalin 
and Eden marked an important step 
forward to closer collaboration be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Great 
Britain. The Roosevelt-Churchill 


* conferences in Washington have re- 
sulted in closer collaboration be- 
tween the United States and Great 
conferences have 


Britain. Both 
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thereby strengthened the world 
anti-Axis coalition. Both are for- 
ward steps of tremendous import- 
ance for the further consolidation 
of the United Nations and for the 
development of an all-around alli- 
ance of the leading coalition of the 
United States, the Soviet Union 
and Great Britain. But it has to be 
recognized that the United Nations 
have to be further consolidated and 
that the leading coalition has to be 
develored into a full-fledged alli- 
ance. Our country and its Allies, 
all the people, need this to win the 
war and to win the peace. 

Upon leaving Moscow, Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps, recently British Am- 
bassador to the Soviet Union, said 
the following on the course of 
Anglo-Soviet relations: 


“The alliance between our two 
great countries must be still fur- 
ther fortified and strengthened so 
as to enable us jointly to fulfill the 
task we have so auspiciously begun. 
We must give the fascists no res- 
pite nor time to regroup their ar- 
mies nor the possibility of striking 
a blow in any new theater of war. 
They have lost the initiative and 
we must prevent them from ever 
regaining it . . . together we must 
move toward this victory. Together 
we must work and draw up plans 
for building that happier life which 
mankind has merited by its suffer- 
ing and patience.” 


Later, in a signed article which 
appeared in the New York Times 
on February 7, 1942, Sir Stafford 
also stated: 

“T am confident—and I know this 


from the highest authority—the So- 
viet Union is anxious and most 
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willing to work in association with 
Great Britain and America after 
the war, and to prepare now so as 
to make that work as effective and 
valuable as possible. 

“To win the war is vital and for 
that purpose we must give every 
material aid to Russia. To win the 
peace is no less vital and to that end 
we must achieve full political co- 
operation among the three great 
allies of the war.” 


This is the course of development 
which the British people want to 
see in the relations between their 
country and the Soviet Union. This 
is the course of development which 
the American people are increasing- 
ly calling for in the relations be- 
tween the United States and the 
Soviet Union. And judging from 
recent events alone, such as the So- 
viet communiqué on the Stalin- 
Eden conference, the Soviet-Polish 
pact, the Declaration of the United 
Nations and the joint Soviet-Iran- 
British agreement, as well as from 
the established policy of the 
U.S.S.R.—this likewise is the orien- 
tation and course of development 
which the Soviet Union is endeav- 
oring resolutely to facilitate and 
promote. For this is in accord with 
its general effort and indefatigable 
activity to consolidate further the 
United Nations and the coalition of 
the United States, Great Britain 
and the U.S.S.R., to liberate the oc- 
cupied territories of the Soviet 
Union from the German fascist 
yoke, to rout, annihilate and crush 
the military might of the German 
invaders, to support firmly China’s 
struggle for national liberation, and 
to assist the peoples of Eu- 


rope in their liberation § strug- 


gle against Hitler tyranny and 
then “setting them free to rule on 
their own land as they desire,” 
(Stalin: Report to the Session of the 
Moscow Soviet, November 6, 1941.) 

Together we shall move to vic- 
tory. Together we shall establish 
the peace. Together—this means the 
United States, the Soviet Union and 
Great Britain, closely allied and 
united, and leading the United Na- 


tions. 
- - ” 


To censolidate further the United 
Nations’ total war effort also means 
that it is necessary to bring about 
greater national unity within these 
nations. It requires that labor and 
the masses of the common people 
participate more actively and fully 
in the national unity and the na- 
tional war effort. It demands also 
that the laboring masses of all 
countries collaborate more closely 
on a world scale in support of the 
United Nations and for the further 
strengthening of their common war 
efforts. 

American labor has an important 
task to perform to help bring about 
the greatest popular mass support 
for the United Nations and their 
leading coalition. United action of 
the C.I.O. and A. F. of L. for collab- 
oration with the Anglo-Soviet 
Trade Union Committee now be- 
comes one of the most important 
means of strengthening the war ef- 
fort and of reinforcing the Declara- 
tion of the United Nations. Similar 
cooperation with the Latin Ameri- 
can Confederation of Labor and 
with the labor movement of China 
will likewise go a long way toward 
the full integration of the Western 
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Hemisphere with the United Na- 
tions and the rallying of the East 
Asiatic peoples. 

American labor therefore has a 
great responsibility to continue and 
strengthen its activities to help 
rally broader masses of the people 
for active support to our national 
policy of consolidating the United 
Nations, to help realize the primary 
objective of reinforcing the three- 
power coalition with a full alliance; 
to ensure the rapid extension and 
delivery of Lend-Lease aid to the 
Soviet Union, China, Britain, and to 
all our other Allies; to promote on a 
world scale the development of 
greater solidarity and unity of ac- 
tion among the peoples of the 
United Nations for strengthening 
the war efforts of their countries 
and governments. 

In short: the American labor 
movement, acting unitedly, should 
develop still greater initiative and 
mass activities in support of and 
for influencing our country’s pol- 
icy—the policy of mobilizing every- 
thing for the national war effort, 
of consolidating the United Nations. 
and of collaborating along these 
lines with the labor and democratic 
movements of these united nations. 

This is the policy of collective se- 
curity and of the unity of action 
of the workers and peoples of all 
lands against fascism and fascist 
aggression, which the Communist 
Party, guided by our helmsman, Earl 
Browder, together with other anti- 
fascist forces, has advocated and 
consistently championed for many 
years as the chief means of meet- 
ing the fascist menace, of defending 
the national interests of our coun- 
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try, and of ensuring the peace and 
security of the world. 

This is the policy which is in 
full harmony with the best demo- 
cratic and progressive traditions of 
our own nation, especially of the 
glorious traditions of Lincoln and 
Washington, whose anniversaries 
we Communists are commemorating 
this month together with all other 
patriotic Americans. This is the 
policy which will now triumph in 
the victorious war of the United 
Nations dedicated to the destruction 
of Hitlerism, to national freedom 
and democratic liberty. 


To consolidate further the total 
war effort of the United Nations it 
is essential that much more be done 
to develop and execute a single 
world strategy against the Axis 
powers. This is generally recognized 
and is gradually being undertaken. 
But it is not yet fully recognized 
everywhere that the key decisions 
on world strategy are primarily 
questions of what shall be the di- 
rection of the main blows against 
the Axis powers. The direction of 
the main blow is the question of 
strategy. This is the way in which 
President Roosevelt is approaching 
our war tasks. And the President 
correctly proposes to solve it by di- 
recting the main blow against Hit- 
ierite Germany. 

This correct conclusion, namely, 
the prime need of crushing Hitler 
Germany, must not be distorted to 
mean that Japan or Italy are to be 
left alone; or that our fight against 
these allies of Hitler is to be only a 
token fight. On the contrary, our 
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fight against Japanese and Italian 
imperialism must be waged with 
the greatest energy, determination 
and effectiveness. At the same time, 
it is imperative that our plans and 
actions on every one of the theaters 
of the single and indivisible war, 
existing and prospective, must be 
so organized and conducted as to 
result in delivering the main blows 
against Hitler Germany. 

On this primary question of anti- 
Axis strategy, the American people 
must guard against three dangers: 
One is that cultivated by various 
pro-fascist appeasers, like Hoover 
and Lindbergh, who are now trying 
to weaken and obstruct the national 
war effort, to divide the world anti- 
Hitler coalition and front, to post- 
pone or prevent the defeat and col- 
lapse of the Nazi regime—by ad- 
vocating, among other things, that 
the United States should let the So- 
viet Union and Great Britain fight 
single-handedly against Hitler Ger- 
many, while the U.S.A. “concen- 
trates” its efforts solely against Ja- 
pan. 

The foremost advocates of this 
suicidal policy, of “concentrating 
our war efforts primarily in the Far 
East,” are the forces who are de- 
voting maximum attention to cur- 
tail or halt the vital flow of Ameri- 
can war supplies to the U.S.S.R., to 
the decisive Eastern Front, limited 
as these are, as well as away from 
Britain. They are the unAmerican 
proponents of Hitler’s “two-war” 
and “divide-and-rule” policy who 
hope to isolate our country from its 
allies and from its main objective. 
They are the die-hard Municheers 
who in the pre-war period also 


jeopardized and imperiled our na- 
tional security and world democ- 
racy by obstructing and opposing 
concerted action and a pact of mu- 
tual ussistance between the United 
States, the Soviet Union and the 
other democracies—the policy of 
collective security against the fas- 
cist warmakers championed by the 
U.S.S.R. and the advanced and anti- 
fascists in all countries; the policy 
which could have averted, or more 
quickly altered the present world 
situation in favor of the democra- 
cies and all peoples. They are the 
appeasers who today are still plot- 
ting to betray America and the 
peoples by working for a Vichy “ne- 
gotiated peace” with Hitler. 

Another danger is that of con- 
sidering all theaters of war as of 
equal strategic importance and to 
advocate an equal and “balanced” 
concentration on each front. Han- 
son W. Baldwin, of the New York 
Times, tends to reflect this point of 
view. But to adopt such an attitude 
is to discard all strategy and to fight 
wildly in all directions without a 
real plan and without real concen- 
tration. Strategy, we repeat, means 
primarily to determine the direction 
of the main blow, really to concen- 
trate accordingly, and simultane- 
ously to wage the fight in all other 
directions for the purpose of rein- 
forcing the main blow. 

Still another danger is to distort 
our country’s strategy, i.e., the main 
blow against Hitler Germany, into 
meaning that the fight against Ja- 
pan is not very important now and 
that it can be waged in any old way. 
Our fight against Japanese imperial- 
ism is very important, and precisely 
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from the standpoint of concentrat- 
ing our main blows against Nazi 
Germany. Any weakness of the 
United Nations in the Pacific and 
Far Eastern theaters, any failure to 
develop an effective struggle against 
Japanese aggression there, may 
spell a strengthening of Nazi fas- 
cism on the European and African 
theaters of the war. 

In the light of this basic strategy, 
the immediate military task of the 
United Nations is fairly obvious. It 
is to make the year 1942 the year 
of the end of Hitler Germany. Some 
peopie speak of 1943 as the year of 
final deliverance, having in mind 
particularly the fight in the Pacific. 
But it has to be recognized that the 
expectation of finishing Japanese 
imperialism in 1943 hinges primar- 
ily upon the ability of the United 
Nations to finish with Hitler Ger- 
many in 1942. 

The Soviet Union evidently is 
orientating on delivering the deci- 
sive blows to Nazi Germany this 
year. This is the great perspective 
and policy outlined by Stalin in his 
historic speech on November 6, 
1941.* This is the goal toward 
which the heroic Red Army is 
steadfastly marching. This is why 
Pravda recently formulated some of 
the present tasks of the Red Army 
as follows: 


“The valiant Red Army will strike 
increasingly telling blows, will tire- 
lessly pursue the foe, will encircle 
and annihiliate him, and not give 
him respite or opportunity to re- 
group his forces or to entrench him- 
self on new lines.” 


* Stalin Speaks to the World, Workers Library 
Publishers 
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It is clear that the successful pros- 
ecution of these tasks by the Red 
Army which is being so devotedly 
and effectively fulfilled in its pres- 
ent history-making counter-offensive 
will result in a fatal blow at Hitler 
Germany and its allies. It is creat- 
ing the conditions for a direct as- 
sault for crushing Hitler’s armed 
might in 1942. This estimate is 
shared not only by the Soviet 
leaders but also by such Allied 
spokesmen as Sir Stafford Cripps, 
who stated in a London broadcast 
on February 8: “There is every 
chance of Germany being defeated 
by this time next year.” It is the 
primary task of the United Nations 
actively and unitedly to help insure 
this outcome because this outcome 
can and must be insured, providing, 
as Sir Stafford stated, that Britain 
and the United States “give Russia 
all the support we can.” 

The Soviet Union is not at all 
complacent, although fully confident 
of eventual victory. For as Shcher- 
bakov, Secretary of the Moscow 
Committee of the C.P.S.U., said in 
his address on Lenin’s memorial: 


“A serious blow has been inflicted 
on the enemy, but we should not 
be complacent and carried away by 
these successes. The German in- 
vaders are not yet routed and they 
still have forces. We should not for- 
get with what an insidious foe we 
have to deal. The German invaders 
have tried and will in the future 
try to muster forces for a new offen- 
sive against our Army. Great ef- 
forts and many sacrifices will be re- 
quired to smash the enemy com- 
pletely.” (Daily Worker, January 
27). 
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What should the United Nations 
do to help the Red Army prevent 
Hitler from entrenching himself on 
new lines? What should the United 
Nations do to insure the defeat of 
whatever new offensive Hitler may 
try, and to transform such a defeat 
into the final defeat of Nazi Ger- 
many in 1942? 

These are the very essence of the 
major problems of world anti-Axis 
strategy because only by crushing 
Hitler Germany in 1942 will our 
country and its allies defeat Japa- 
nese imperialism in 1943. Not 
otherwise. The answer, there- 
fore, is threefold: at all costs, 
it is imperative for the Unit- 
ed States and Britain to en- 
sure maximum and timely delivery 
of tanks, planes, essential raw ma- 
terials and other war weapons to 
the Red Army. It is vitally neces- 
sary to open a new front (or fronts) 
on the continent of Europe. At the 
same time it is necessary greatly to 
strengthen the struggle in the Pa- 
cific and the Far East, giving clearer 
recognition to the increasingly vital 
importance of China and providing 
all the East Asiatic peoples fuller 
opportunity to participate actively 
and fully in the war for the defense 
of their native soil and countries. 

The matter of timely and large- 
scale supplies to the Soviet Union 
and its Red Army is of paramount 
importance to the United Nations. 
Since the key to victory over Hitler 
Germany lies on the Soviet-German 
front, and since such a _ victory 
would make certain the defeat of 
Japan, it inevitably follows that, for 
one thing, the supply policies of 
the United States and Great Brit- 





ain must aim to meet, timely and 
adequately, without further delays 
and lags, the urgent military needs 
of the valiant Red Army. This 
means to act now so as to help 
frustrate Hitler’s plans for a gi- 
gantic spring offensive by insuring, 
among other things, that American 
and British armaments and war 
materials to the Soviet Union shall 
be immediately stepped up and 
vastly expanded. 

Serious mistakes in this sphere 
would prove very costly. For, as 
Sir Stafford observed, unless 
America and Britain go “all 
out” in their war effort and rapidly 
extend their material aid to and 
cooperation with the Soviet Union 
“there now stands between Hitler 
and a certain and not too delayed 
defeat the chance that he may be 
strong enough to renew his offen- 
sive,” which “if it comes will be 
the most critical stage of the whole 
war.” 

Therefore the American people 
and government cannot and must 
not give too little or too late. The 
present slowness in fulfilling Amer- 
ica’s pledges to the U.S.S.R. must 
be decisively overcome. Any atti- 
tude of complacency such as has 
recently arisen in connection with 
the first successes of the Soviet 
counter-offensive, as well as the 
continued efforts of appeaser ele- 
ments to block our national policy 
of aiding and collaborating with the 
Soviet Union, must be resolutely 
combated. For to aid and collabor- 
ate with the Soviet Union and its 
mighty Red Army means to hasten 
the destruction of Hitler Germany 
and the Axis, means to aid and de- 























fend the most urgent and vital in- 
terests of our country and people. 
Similarly with the question of 
opening up of a new front in Eu- 
rope. Some people think that the 
Japanese attack in the Pacific pre- 
cludes all such possibilities. But 
that is not so. The treacherous at- 
tack of Japanese imperialism 
against our country and its genuine 
national interests has made it even 
more necessary for us to hasten the 
defeat of Hitler Germany. This is 
so because the defeat of German 
imperialism—the most predatory 
and rapacious of all imperialism— 
has become the main prerequisite for 
defeating militarist-fascist Japan. 
Nor is it true that the present 
resources of the United Nations, 
specifically of the United States, 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union, 
are inadequate for the opening of 
new fronts in Europe. The primary 
question here ‘is not so much of 
adequate resources as of their 
speedy mobilization and proper 
strategic utilization. Hence it can be 
confidently said that the timely con- 
summation of a full all-round alli- 
ance between the United States, the 
Soviet Union and Great Britain 
leading the United Nations, could 
and car produce a united world 
strategy and common action that 
will make fully possible the timely 
opening of a new front in Europe, 
together with the adequate deliv- 
ery of supplies to the Red Army and 
the strengthening of the fight 
against Japan in the Far East and 
in the Pacific. The arrival and sta- 
tioning of American armed forces in 
Northern Ireland, an event of tre- 
mendous importance, is particularly 
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hopeful and promising from this 
standpoint. It can and should be 
made part of the preparations for 
opening a new front in Europe. 

Another key problem of world 
anti-Axis strategy and victory is 
the vital need of giving clearer rec- 
ognition to the increasing role and 
importance of China and the urgent 
necessity of drawing the East Asiatic 
peoples—the Filipinos, Malaysians, 
Indonesians, Indians, Burmese, Chi- 
nese, Koreans, Formosans—actively 
and fully into the joint war effort, 
as participants in and allies of the 
United Nations. In China itself, this 
is, of course, the policy and task 
of its national government, and of 
all sectors of the national anti- 
Japanese front, from the Kuomin- 
tang to the Communists; and the 
formation of unified commands for 
China and the Pacific should fa- 
cilitate the realization of this task. 
But the task is there. 

The civilian population of the 
Philippines have to be drawn in 
fully and actively into the struggle 
against the Japanese aggressors, 
into the defense of their native soil 
and country. The same in Malaya, 
Burma, Indo-China, the Dutch East 
Indies, and in the great country of 
India. Failures on this score have 
already proven costly; they may 
prove even costlier if the present 
orientation is not rapidly corrected 
in the direction of enabling the 
masses of the people of Eastern Asia 
to participate actively and fully in 
the fight against Japanese imperial- 
ism in defense of their land and 
their national aspirations. 

It is not necessary to exaggerate 
the effectiveness of the anti-white 








demagogy of the Japanese imperial- 
ists and fascists; neither should this 
be ignored. The brazen pretensions 
of the Japanese fascist-militarists 
to being the “liberators” of the 
Asiatic peoples cannot and will not 
win the masses of Asia to the sup- 
port of the barbaric plunder-role 
and policy of Japanese imperialist 
aggression and oppression. But 
these demagogic pretensions can 
create temporary confusions, espe- 
cially if certain sections of the 
East Asiatic peoples should get the 
impression that the United Nations 
are not giving them a full opportu- 
nity adequately and resolutely to de- 
fend their land and country against 
the depredations of the Japanese- 
Nazi imperialists, and are not giv- 
ing recognition to their right to 
national independence. 

To provide these opportunities for 
the peoples of East Asia is one of 
the chief means of strengthening 
the fight against Japan and the 
Axis. This is one of the ways of 
strengthening the fight in the Pa- 
cific without weakening the main 
concentration of the Allied war ef- 
forts against Hitler Germany. It is 
an indispensable way of strengthen- 
ing the entire world anti-Axis strat- 
egy and struggle to which the Amer- 
ican and all the United Nations are 
making increasing contributions, 
and to which our ally the Soviet 
Union, in particular, is making his- 
toric and decisive contributions 
everywhere, on all fronts—from the 
epic struggles of the Red Army, its 
general policy in the Far East and 
Europe, to its achievements in 


strengthening the Soviet rear and 
system. 
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In mobilizing to consolidate fur- 
ther the unity of action and collab- 
oration of the United Nations, our 
country and people are orientating 
and devoting increased attention to 
the solution of the following inter- 
related tasks: to reinforce the coali- 
tion of the United States, the So- 
viet Union and Great Britain by a 
full and all-round alliance; to de- 
velop a rounded-out world anti- 
Axis strategy that will insure the 
concentration of the main blow 
against Hitler Germany (including 
the speedy delivery of adequate 
supplies to the Red Army and open- 
ing of a new front in Europe); to 
strengthen the struggle against 
Japanese imperialism in the Pacific 
and Far East and to provide full 
opportunity for the peoples of East 
Asia to actively defend their land, 
their rights, and their countries. 

To realize these tasks, the Ameri- 
can people are rallying and mobiliz- 
ing their forces to help unite the na- 
tion for a supreme war effort. This 
is wny labor and all democratic 
forces, including the Communists, 
are displaying the greatest devo- 
tion and self-sacrifice, and are ex- 
erting all their influence and 
strength, all their political and or- 
ganizing initiative, to advance the 
national war effort, to guarantee 
maximum war production, to pro- 
mote and consolidate labor and na- 
tional unity, to ensure the fullest 
participation of labor in the con- 
duct and furtherance of our coun- 
try’s national and democratic war, 
solidify and extend friendship and 
collaboration of all peoples against 
fascist tyranny, for national free- 
dom, democracy and a just peace. 























HE gross injustice of the im- 

prisonment of Earl Browder 
to our nation is graphically illus- 
trated by the following article. This 
article, written by Browder in an- 
swer to Bruce Bliven, in the New 
Republic of February 2, 1938, makes 
a devastating answer to the fal- 
lacies of isolationism and appease- 
ment. While Mr. Bliven has changed 
his views and is now a participant 
in the national unity for smashing 
Hitler and Hitlerism, Browder’s 
trenchant polemic against his posi- 
tion at that time merits republica- 
tion today for the great lessons it 
brings home. The article forecast 
the disastrous war that would sure- 
ly develop were the proposals for 
collective security, then being so 
militantly championed by the work- 
ing class and the advanced anti- 
fascist forces in all lands, and espe- 
cially by the U.S.S.R., ignored or 
rejected by the bourgeois-demo- 
cratic governments. The article, but 
one of a whole series like it written 
by Browder on the eve of the Sec- 
ond World War, shows him in all 
his brilliance as a clear-seeing and 
resolute leader in the struggle 
against the growing menace of fas- 
cism and war. 

Where have the appeasement and 
isolationism, which Bliven and so 
many others advocated and which 
Browder so valiantly combated, 


led the world? The present holo- 
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caust of blood and destruction is the 
answer. Th¢ policy of collective se- 
curity, of a great peace front of the 
democratic powers to hold the fas- 
cist aggressors in check, which 
Browder as head of the Communist 
Party fought for, would have spared 
the world this terror and desolation. 
What, too, about the argument 
that the policy of collective security 
was a “Russian” policy, one de- 
signed only in the interest of the 
Soviet state? Browder refuted that 
completely, and history has borne 
out fully his analysis. Where are 
those today who would dare to say 
that the policy of collective security 
was not in the interest of our coun- 
try, as well as of all others threat- 
ened by the fascist barbarians? 
Browder’s well-known slogan, 
“Keep America Out of War by 
Keeping War Out of the World,” 
which then summed up the collective 
security policy, was a historically 
correct statement of the basic inter- 
ests of the American people. 
Typical of Browder’s correct anal- 
ysis of the world situation is his 
handling of Japan. Answering 
Bliven’s arguments to the effect that 
not the U.S.A., but the Soviet Union, 
was in danger from Japan, Browder 
pointed out that the development of 
her policy “leads her not to Vladi- 
vostok, Khabarovsk and Chita, but 
rather to Manila, Honolulu and 
Nome.” The Japanese attack upon 


Pearl Harbor and the overrunning 
of the Philippines give history’s en- 
dorsement to Browder’s argument. 

Today, certain men who were re- 
sponsible for the isolationist and 
appeasement policies that paved the 
way for bringing the world and our 
country to their present disastrous 
plight, sit in high places, unctiously 
boasting of their Americanism. But 
Earl Browder, a man who pointed 
the way to avoid all this slaughter 
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and destruction, lies in Atlanta pen- 
itentiary. This is a national dis. 
grace, a shame upon our democracy, 
a detriment to the national war ef. 
fort. The people, above all the trade 
unions, should demand that this blot 
be removed from our national life 
and that Browder be released at 
once, so that he may resume his 
place in the very front of the forces 
fighting against Hitlerism. 
WILLIAM Z. FOSTER. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


BY EARL BROWDER 


R. BRUCE BLIVEN has con- 

firmed, in his article of De- 
cember 1, what I had suspected, 
that the New Republic’s advocacy of 
isolation as the proper approach to 
foreign affairs by the United States 
has behind it, at least as one factor, 
a disturbed conscience in relation to 
1917. But I am afraid that he has 
not studied well what the Commu- 
nists have to say, either about the 
last World War or about the one 
now threatening. Clearly, he does 
not “understand our language.” Al- 
low me, therefore, to make an at- 
tempt to put the Communist posi- 
tion as nearly as possible in the 
language of Mr. Bliven himself, in 
an effort to break down this lin- 
guistic barrier. 

Can world peace be maintained? 
That is the first question toward 
which we must establish an atti- 
tude. If we mean world peace in 
any absolute sense, then of course 
the question is meaningless, for 
right now there are two major wars 





going on which already have re- 
sulted in million of casualties. The 
question then must be, can we pre- 
vent the two present wars from ex- 
tending to engulf the whole world? 
The answer to this question must 
begin with that basic fact that the 
overwhelming mass of the popula- 
tion of all countries, and the gov- 
ernments of most of them, are 
afraid of war and desire peace. As 
President Roosevelt expressed it: 


“The peace, the freedom and the 
security of 90 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the world is being jeopar- 
dized by the remaining 10 per cent 
who are threatening a breakdown 
of all international order and law.” 


We can dot the “i” by saying that 
from which Roosevelt is restrained 
by diplomatic considerations: Peace 
is being destroyed by Hitler, Mus- 
solini and the Mikado. 

Our question is now clearer. Can 
the fifty to sixty effective govern- 
ments of the world, with the ardent 
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desire for peace of at least 90 per 
cent of the world’s population be- 
hind them, find among themselves 
sufficient forces for peace to restrain 
the three war-making powers who 
may control the remaining 10 per 
cent of the population but certainly 
do not command its affection? 

Clearly, in this relation of forces, 
there does exist the possibility of 
preventing the spread of war, and 
of extinguishing the wars going on, 
provided the peace-loving 90 per 
cent can arrive at a concerted pro- 
gram of action, at least to a degree 
in some relation to that of the con- 
certed action of the Triple Alliance 
of the “anti-Communist” bloc of 
fascist states. 

What degree of concerted action 
is necessary? Considering the eco- 
nomic resources of the war-makers, 
it would clearly be sufficient to 
bring them quickly to a halt if the 
United States, France, Britain and 
the Soviet Union should jointly de- 
clare an embargo upon all economic 
transactions with the aggressors, to 
be ended when three conditions 
were met: (1) the withdrawal of all 
their armed forces into their own 
territories; (2) the stoppage of all 
supplies being sent to support civil 
war in another country; (3) the en- 
forcing of a substantial measure of 
disarmament. 

Considering the military resources 
of the war-makers, their aggressions 
would be more quickly stopped, if 
the peace bloc of powers should, 


‘ while the aggressions continued, 


open their markets to the victims of 
aggression for all their needs, and 
facilitate their purchases with 
credits. 
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Considering the political resurces 
of the war-makers, they would be 
quickly isolated if the small na- 
tions now falling under their sway 
once knew that the democratic pow- 
ers, abandoning their “scuttle and 
run” policy, were making a firm 
stand for peace; they would be 
undermined at home, and their own 
oppressed population encouraged to 
reassert themselves, if the peace 
bloc made a joint declaration of 
willingness to give full aid and co- 
operation to any democratic and 
peaceful government that might 
succeed the fascist dictatorships. 

What are the possibilities that 
such a policy could be adopted by 
the four great powers I have 
named? For the United States, such 
a policy is clearly indicated as the 
only possible means of implement- 
ing Roosevelt’s speech in Chicago 
on October 5. Clearly, then, in our 
country the task is to organize 
effective support behind the Presi- 
dent’s policy of the 27,000,000 who 
voted for him in 1936. If that can 
be done, the United States will up- 
hold its end. It certainly can be done 
—unless the great masses are also 
afflicted with the Hamlet-like 
paralysis that has gripped the minds 
of the New Republic’s editors under 
the hypnosis of fascism, which I 
cannot believe. As for France, the 
joy with which Roosevelt’s speech 
was received by the people in that 
country is sufficient indication that 
any government which refused a 
direct proposal from the United 
States for this policy would be swept 
out of office in a week and be re- 
placed by a government which 
would gladly give its adherence. As 
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for the Soviet Union, it has been 
urging precisely such a policy for 
years, and would gladly assume its 
full share of the responsibility. 

There remains Britain. I fully 
share the doubts of Mr. Bliven 
about the good faith of the Cham- 
berlain government in the defense 
of peace. I am also full of doubts 
about the Labor Party leadership 
which has found it so easy to go 
along with Mr. Chamberlain in his, 
to say the least, equivocal course. 
But I have great faith in the British 
working class, which has, more than 
once, over the heads of its own 
leaders, called a sharp halt to re- 
actionary adventures of the British 
government. I am sure that a clear 
call from the United States, France 
and the Soviet Union will bring the 
great British people into line for 
this policy, under a new govern- 
ment if necessary. 

This, in brief and simple outline, 
is the Communist conception of a 
correct and effective peace policy 
for the United States. 

If such a program is adopted, 
whose interests would be served 
thereby? Surely it would be in the 
interests of every nation that wants 
peace; of the small nations that 
tremble today under the imminent 
threat of destruction; of the workers 
of every land; and of every honest 
democrat. 

But Mr. Bliven says no, this is a 
peculiar “Russian” program, “not 
framed in American terms or the 
American interest.” We will not 
quarrel with Mr. Bliven as to how 
the policy could be best “framed in 
American terms”; we are willing to 
leave that to the President, if Mr. 
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Bliven can agree upon such an emi- 
nent authority. But we do have a 
sharp quarrel with him when he 
says that world peace is a special 
“Russian” interest, which may be 
contrary to the interests of Amer- 
ica. Peace is a common interest of 
the Soviet Union and the United 
States, and, as the two most power- 
ful and peace-loving nations, espe- 
cially of them. 

Mr. Bliven bases his peculiar 
argument, apparently, upon the 
cpinion that America can purchase 
peace, can buy off the aggressor na- 
tions with concessions and by grant- 
ing them a free hand elsewhere. He 
expresses a deep conviction that any 
resistance, even purely economic, 
would lead the United States direct- 
ly into war. But if the United States 
does not dare, from such fear, to 
take even economic measures, what 
reason have we to believe this will 
insure us from the war danger? It 
was exactly the conviction that the 
Nanking government would not 
dare to resist that led Tokyo into 
the present adventure in China. A 
continuance of isolation policies by 
the United States will surely con- 
vince the arrogant militarists of 
Tokyo that now is the time for them 
to take over the Philippines, Ha- 
waii, Guam and Alaska, as guaran- 
tees against the future, when the 
United States might dare. From that 
it would not be a large step to re- 
call how much more successful are 
Japanese than Americans in culti- 
vating the beautiful and rich lands 
of California. 

Upon what basis does Mr. Bliven 
assume that this danger is remote 
but the danger of a Japanese attack 
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against the Soviet Union is immedi- 
ate? Is he relying upon the affinity 
between two capitalist nations, as 
against the land of socialism? But 
Japan knows quite well that the 
land of socialism is fully armed and 
ready, a tough nut upon which she 
might break her teeth. She went 
into China, expanding along the line 
of least resistance. A continuance of 
the same line leads her not to Vladi- 
vostok, Khabarovsk and Chita, but 
rather to Manila, Honolulu and 
Nome. 

At the present moment in world 
affairs, America needs the coopera- 
tion of the Soviet Union for her own 
protection from warlike aggression 
far more pressingly than the Soviet 
Union needs America for the same 
purpose. For the Soviet Union is 
fully prepared to defend itself, is 
fully united, and has just cleaned 
house of the last remnants of those 
who would cooperate with the 
enemy. But America, rich and full 
of potential booty, is still considered 
by the world to be ina pacifist funk, 
is torn by a constitutional crisis and 
sharp class struggles, and contains 
powerful forces that would welcome 
Japanese aggression for their own 
fascist ends. 

Mr. Bliven says the program of 
concerted action for peace proposes 
“to engage in a bluffing game with 
the fascist powers.” He particularly 
ascribes to the Communists the idea 
that “the fascists will be ouibluffed 
and will give way.” Nothing could 


* be farther from the truth. 


It is my conviction that the fas- 
cist dictatorships can be halted only 
by superior force. But with con- 
certed economic action by the great 
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powers to embargo the aggressors 
and supply their victims, the su- 
perior military force that will halt 
fascism and bring about its downfall 
is already in action in Spain and 
China. These two heroic peoples are 
fighting bravely and steadfastly, and 
making a good showing despite their 
abandonment by Britain, France 
and the United States. If we help 
them, they will do the military job 
for us, though I hope many thusands 
more of our best American boys will 
go to Spain to help the Lincoln 
Battalion uphold the honor of our 
people. If we continue to desert 
them to their fate, as Mr. Bliven 
advocates, we will have no one to 
blame but ourselves when we have 
to take up the full military burden 
under more unfavorable conditions. 

Finally, what is the value of Mr. 
Bliven’s argument that any partici- 
pation by the United States in a con- 
certed effort for peace would create 
the danger of extreme reaction, 
even fascism, coming to power in 
America precisely as a result of such 
effort? In my opinion, the truth is 


exactly the opposite. Only the 
courageous implementing of the 
policy laid down by President 


Roosevelt in Chicago can save our 
country, and all the capitalist world. 
from unparalleled reaction and 
catastrophe. 

The greatest threat against do- 
mestic progress today, the greatest 
strength of reaction, lie precisely in 
the fact, correctly pointed out by 
Mr. Bliven, that the 27,000,000 who 
voted for President Roosevelt are 
not fully united in support of his 
peace policy. This is true, even 
though Mr. Bliven underestimates 
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grossly the breadth of this support. 
All the more reason why all pro- 
gressives, democrats and lovers of 
peace, all anti-fascists, should do 
everything possible to build and 
strengthen that support, and not to 
tear it down with doubts, fears and 
hesitations which cover a complete 
absence of policy, a happy-go-lucky 
drifting with no guidance but faith 
in America’s lucky star. 

If President Roosevelt’s policy 
goes by default, through lack of 
popular support, if the progressive 
camp continues to be divided by the 
paralysis of fear, then I foresee the 
grave danger that the worst re- 
actionary forces in American public 
life, playing upon the very real 
dangers that face the American peo- 
ple, will exploit those fears and the 
absence of a united progressive pol- 
icy, with demagogic slogans of “pre- 
paredness, more preparedness” and 
“no entangling alliances” and 
“America for herself alone” and so 
on, to stampede the people along the 
path of reaction, militarism and 
war. 

When our country was in its in- 
fancy as an independent nation, 
when it was relatively weak and 
surrounded by a hostile world, 
when it was looked upon by older 
nations as the source of “revolu- 
tionary infection,” as the capitalist 
world today looks upon the Soviet 
Union—in those days we were not 
afraid to have a positive policy for 
peace. We had great leaders then, 
men with faith that the masses of 
the people would support them. 

When in 1793, France, a new re- 
publie such as Spain today, was at- 


New Republic, February 2, 1938. 
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tacked and blockaded, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Secretary of State under 
Washington, wrote to James Madi- 
son: 


“The idea seems to gain credit 
that the naval powers combining 
against France will prohibit sup- 
plies, even of provisions, to that 
country. . . . I should hope that 
Congress . . . would instantly ex- 
clude from our ports all the manu- 
factures, produce, vessels, and sub- 
jects of the nations committing this 
aggression, during the continuance 
of the aggression, and till full satis- 
faction is made for it.” 


About the same time Jefferson 
wrote to Morris, Minister to France, 
the following: 


“We received information that a 
National Assembly had met, with 
full power to transact the affairs of 
the nation, and soon afterwards the 
Minister of France here presented 
an application for three million 
livres, to be laid out in provisions 


to be sent to France. ... We had no 
hesitation to comply with the ap- 
plication . .. and we shall .. . omit 


no opportunity of convincing that 
nation how cordially we wish to 
serve them ... placing our com- 
merce with that nation and its de- 
pendencies on the freest and most 
encouraging footing possible.” 


What America needs today, what 
the world needs, is a foreign policy 
based upon these lines of Thomas 
Jefferson. Such a policy has been 
proposed by President Roosevelt. 
The whole country must be rallied 
to support it, and to demand its 
energetic application in life. 
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THE RIO DE JANEIRO CONFERENCE 


BY WILLIAM Z. FOSTER 


HE Third Conference of the 

Foreign Ministers of the twenty- 
one American Republics, held under 
the auspices of the Pan-American 
Union in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
January 15-18, upon the proposal of 
Chile, resulted in a significant de- 
feat for the fascist Axis. Hitler and 
his allies have been eagerly moving 
to seize Latin America, because of its 
tremendous natural resources and 
also because a firm grip in any of the 
Central and South American coun- 
tries would provide an excellent 
jumping-off place for German im- 
perialism to attack the United 
States. 

Prezident Roosevelt, on October 
27, exposed the plans of the Ger- 
man fascists to transform all Latin 
America into five Nazi-dominated 
vassal states, and a couple of years 
ago Mussolini insolently stated that 
the Panama Canal was the frontier of 
the Axis in the Western Hemisphere. 
The fascist leaders have spared 
neither pains nor money to make 
the Canal, or even the Rio Grande, 
their front line in the New World. 
But their grandiose plans received 
a real check at Rio de Janeiro. 
There the peoples of this Hemi- 
sphere, proceeding on the basis of 
the Gooé Neighbor Policy, showed 
unmistakably that they are increas- 


ingly alert to the danger of world 
fascism and that they are more and 
more aligning themselves on the 
side of the United Nations fighting 
against the Axis mass murderers 
and ensiavers. 


The Question of Policy Toward 
the War 


Even before the Conference as- 
sembled, nine Latin American Re- 
publics—Costa Rica, Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, Salvador, 
Guatemula, Honduras, Haiti, Nica- 
ragua and Panama—had joined the 
United States in the war, while 
three others—Mexico, Colombia and 
Venezuela—had broken off diplo- 
matic reiations with Germany, Italy 
and Japan. The peoples of the re- 
maining eight Latin American na- 
tions—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Equador, Paraguay, Peru and 
Uruguay—had given unmistakable 
signs that they, too, were enemies 
of the Axis powers. The question at 
Rio, therefore, was not whether the 
twenty-one Republics would oppose 
Hitler, but how far and how united- 
ly they would go against him. 

Sumner Welles, head of the 
United States delegation, declared 
in his opening speech: “The only 
assured safety which this Continent 
possesses lies in full cooperation be- 
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tween us all in the common defense; 
equal and sovereign partners in 
times of aggression as in times of 
peace.” This was a diplomatic in- 
vitation to a joint declaration of 
war. This nearly all the countries 
of the Caribbean area and Central 
America wanted, but the countries 
below the “bulge,” more exposed to 
Axis attack and more saturated 
with fascist propaganda, demanded 
less drastic action. Nearly all of the 
latter favored a strong resolution 
calling for the rupture of diplomatic 
relations with the Axis powers; 


but the Argentine government, 
dominated by the reactionary 
Acting President Castillo, de- 


spite strong pressure from Brazil, 
Mexicy and other Latin American 
states, managed to force the Confer- 
ence, which did not want to break 
the formal all-American unity, to 
adopt a proposal merely recom- 
mending the cutting off of diplo- 
matic relations with the Axis gang- 
ster states. The key section of the 
unanimous resolution reads: 


“The American Republics, follow- 
ing the procedure established by 
their own laws and within the posi- 
tion and circumstances of each 
country in the actual international 
conflict, recommend rupture of 
their diplomatic relations with Ja- 
pan, Germany and Italy, inasmuch 
as the first of these states attacked 
and the other two declared war on 
an American country.” 


The Axis powers sought to pre- 
vent hostile action by the Latin 
Americar. states. Their agents 
swarmed about the Rio Conference, 
trying to terrorize the delegates; 
while the Berlin and Tokio foreign 
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offices made direct threats against 
Brazil, Mexico, Bolivia and Chile. 
The fascists hailed the disruptive 
stand of Argentina and ridiculed the 
final resolution as a defeat for the 
United States. But such efforts of 
the Axis were largely unavailing. 
During the course of the conference 
seven additional South American 
states broke off relations with the 
Axis, leaving only Chile and Argen- 
tina, which have not taken such 
action. Chile, too, as indicated by 
the recent election of Rios, who was 
backed by the anti-Hitler forces, wil] 
probably break with the Axis; and 
it is likely also that the people of 
Argentina, who are overwhelmingly 
anti-fascist, will force their re- 
actionary government to do like- 
wise. The Rio Conference showed 
that the peoples of all the Americas, 
despite Axis pressure from abroad 
and fifth column treachery at home, 
are bound together in anti-Hitler 
solidarity and are headed for an 
eveniual all-out participation in the 
war of the United Nations against 
the fascist Axis. 

It was a foregone conclusion that, 
at the Rio de Janeiro Conference, 
the Latin American Republics 
would move definitely against the 
Axis powers. The value of the con- 
ference is to be measured by the 
extent to which it accomplished the 
great task, thrust upon it by history, 
of helping to organize all the mil- 
lions of the Americas for joint anti- 
Axis struggle. The conference 
achieved much, despite the fact that 
the main resolution, above cited, 
was watered down to conciliate Ar- 
gentina. For there were forty other 
resolutions, mostly recommenda- 
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tions, adopted, including an en- 
dorsement of the Atlantic Charter. 
These resolutions, relating to com- 
plex military, economic and political 
questions, went far to develop a 
war course for the combined Amer- 
ican nations, not excluding Argen- 
tina and Chile. 


The Military Problem 


The conference delegates were in 
their great majority keenly alert to 
the danger of invasion from the 
predatory Axis powers and the need 
for adopting joint military measures 
to defend the Hemisphere. This 
danger was utilized by isolationist 
and appeasement elements in the 
more remote countries of Argentina 
and Chile, which are in a position of 
special vulnerability to Axis attack, 
while it lent great anti-Axis mili- 
tancy to Brazil (acutely threatened 
from Dakar) and to Mexico (men- 
aced by Japan), countries which are 
in a better position to receive effec- 
tive military and naval cooperation 
from the United States. 

Not unnaturally, the delegates 
from Latin America considered 
carefully what help they might ex- 
pect from the United States in case 
of Axis attack. One correspondent 
(Chicago Daily News, January 15) 
summed up their attitude as fol- 
lows: “If we break off relations with 
the Axis has Uncle Sam enough bat- 
tleships, cruisers, destroyers and 
planes to defend us now against 
Axis reprisals?” The incredible 
‘ debacle of the American land, air 
and naval forces at Pearl Harbor, 
and the weakness currently being 
shown by Great Britain at Singa- 
pore, were anything but reassuring 
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indications to the virtually unarmed 
Latin American countries. On the 
other hand, the big victories of the 
Soviet Union against Nazi Germany 
greatly encouraged the Latin Amer- 
icans and convinced them of the 
possibility of defeating the Axis. 
The prevalent admiration for the 
Red Army was skillfully used by 
Sumner Welles, who twice referred 
to its successes. He said: 


“Today the German armies are 
retreating from Russian territory, 
routed and dispersed by the mag- 
nificent offensive of the Russian 
armies. Hitler has lost over one- 
third of his air-force, over one-half 
of his tank force, and more than 
3,000,000 men. But more than that, 
the German people now see for 
themselves the utter fallacy of the 
promises held out to them by the 
evil charlatan who rules them.” 


The conference did not make pub- 
lic all the military measures now 
being taken to defend the Hemi- 
sphere, especially regarding the dis- 
position of American naval forces 
and the progress being made toward 
building up the chain of Hemi- 
sphere encircling naval and air 
bases. Nevertheless, a number of 
important steps were decided on by 
the conference or in connection 
with it, including United States- 
Mexico military cooperation to 
protect the west coast of Mexico 
frrom Japanese marauders; the 


United States-Brazil joint action 
against threatened Nazi invasion via 
Dakar; the allocation of $20,000,000 
by the US. to five Central American 
countries to complete the Pan- 
American military highway from the 
United States to the Panama Canal; 
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the allotment of $20,000,000 by the 
U.S. to Uruguay under Lend-Lease 
provisions, and the proposed holding 
of a joint conference of the general 
staffs of Chile, Argentina, Brazil and 
Peru on continental defense mat- 
ters. But of greatest importance was 
the adoption of a resolution to call 
immediately in Washington a mili- 
tary and naval conference of dele- 
gates cppointed by each of the gov- 
ernments, “to study and recommend 
to them the measures necessary for 
the defense of the continent.” An- 
other military matter of significance 
disposed of by the conference was 
the settlement of the 100-year-old 
border dispute between Ecuador and 
Peru, a quarrel which recently burst 
into open warfare and which Axis 
agents have done their utmost to 
inflame. 

In comment upon these actions by 
the conference it may be said that 
the key to the great task of the mili- 
tary defense of the Western Hemi- 
sphere is that this defense must be 
a joint enterprise of all the nations, 
from Hudson’s Bay to Cape Horn, 
as part of the United Nations. The 
United States, notwithstanding the 
big demands made upon it by the 
decisive front against Hitler in the 
U.S.S.R. as well as by the front 
in Africa and by the far-flung bat- 
tle lines against Japan in the Far 
East, must also extend powerful 
support to the at present militarily 
weak countries south of the Rio 
Grande. At the same time, these 
countries should develop their own 
strong military potentialities. At 
present the twenty Latin American 
lands have about 1,400,000 soldiers 
and reserves, partly or wholly 
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equipped. When necessary, these 
forces could be strengthened with 
United States lend-lease assistance. 
By the adoption of universal mili- 
tary conscription systems and the 
appropriation of maximum war 
budgets, the Latin American coun- 
tries can develop a formidable mili- 
tary force; one which, acting jointly 
with the United States, the U.S.S.R., 
Great Britain and China, can not 
only successfully repel all Axis in- 
vaders, but also play a_ positive 
world role in the military strategy 
of the United Nations. It would be 
a basic mistake, however, for Latin 
America merely to rely upon the 
United States to defend the Western 
Hemisphere. The greatest military 
efficiency of the united American 
peoples, as well as the full preserva- 
tion of the sovereignty of the Latin 
American lands, requires impera- 
tively that these countries arm 
themselves and proceed with the 
United States, the U.S.S.R., Great 
Britain and China as equal military 
partners in the war of the United 
Nations against the Axis. To accom- 
plish this goal requires especially 
that the Latin American countries 
enter into full diplomatic relations 
with the U.S.S.R. 


The Economic Problem 


In its task of mobilizing the peo- 
ples of the Western Hemisphere 
against Hitler the Rio Conference 
faced many thorny and urgent eco- 
nomic problems. Sumner Welles 
said correctly: “Of equal importance 
with measures of political solidarity, 
defense and cooperation, and the re- 
pression of subversive activity are 
economic measures related to the 
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conduct of war against the aggres- 
sor nations and the defense of the 
Western Hemisphere.” Among the 
major economic problems facing the 
conference were the urgent need for 
the United States to secure new 
sources of supplies of strategic war 
commodities to replace those cut off 
by Axis war action; and the need to 
speed up war production generally 
in Latin America; the allocation of 
finances and commodities by the 
United States to strengthen the 
weakened Latin American econo- 
mies; the mutual control of prices; 
the pooling of the economic re- 
sources of the Hemisphere coun- 
tries, for the United Nations, and 
the general question of the indus- 
trialization of Latin America. 

Although the United States dele- 
gation at Rio de Janeiro spoke 
somewhat softly upon the question 
of a general war declaration and also 
regarding measures being taken for 
the military defense of the Hemi- 
sphere, its voice was loud and in- 
sistent upon economic matters. Mr. 
Welles put before the conference an 
elaborate economic program, most 
of which was summed up in eight 
points, under the title of the Hemi- 
sphere War Production Plan, and 
stated by the Associated Press, on 
January 22, as follows: 


“1, Recommendations that each 
country take steps to minimize trade 
barriers on strategic materials for 
the duration of the emergency. 

“2. A program whereby the intri- 
cacies of foreign exchange would be 
eliminated by a common denomi- 
nator for international trade be- 
tween anti-Axis countries. 

“3. Joint use of all merchant 


ships with the United States and 
other large maritime nations provid- 
ing naval and air convoys. 

“4. Construction throughout the 
hemisphere of a multitude of proj- 
ects designed to speed war produc- 
tion. 

“5. That all airlines in the hemi- 
sphere be operated by bona-fide na- 
tionals of each country. 

“6. Assurances that essential im- 
ports required by various Latin 
American governments will be made 
available to the extent consistent 
with each country’s defense re- 
quirements. 

“7, Exchange of skilled workers 
and technical missions so that new 
war industries can be established 
throughout the continent. 

“8. Operation of a Pan-American 
statistical union to provide a stan- 
dard inter-American formula for 
determining the assets and liabili- 
ties, financial and economic, of each 
country.” 


In the main the conference acted 
within the framework of the United 
States proposals. Argentina showed 
more cooperation on economic than 
on foreign policy. The conference 
declared for cutting off economic 
relations with the Axis powers; the 
mobilization of all shipping; the 
holding of an international confer- 
ence tc set up a stabilization fund: 
the freezing of funds belonging to 
Axis nationals; the closing of tele- 
phones, telegraphs and the radio to 
enemy forces; and the speeding up 
generally of war production. 

Meanwhile the United States dele- 
gation was busily employed work- 
ing out its economic program with 
the respective Latin American 
states. Important steps taken were 
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the sixteen agreements (with more 
probably to follow) with Latin 
American countries to eiiminate 
tariff barriers between them during 
the war emergency. Announcement 
was also made that Douglas Mac- 
Keachnie, Director of the Division 
of Purchases, had already allocated 
to Latin American countries 26 of 
the 110 vital commodities necessary 
to relieve their priorities crisis. In 
accordance with Mr. Welles’ state- 
ment that the United States “is 
ready to enter into broad agree- 
ments for the acquisition of supplies 
of basic strategic materials, and to 
cooperate with each of the other 
American Republics in order to in- 
crease rapidly and efficiently their 
production for emergency needs,” 
announcement was made that the 
United States Government had 
signed a contract with Chile to take 
over all its surplus of strategic com- 
modities, that a loan of $25,000,000 
had been made to Bolivia mainly to 
develop its valuable tin mines and 
that their output would be bought 
by the United States; that a definite 
settlement had been arrived at with 
Mexico on the oil question, and that 
arrangements were being made to 
buy the entire supplies of Cuba’s 
sugar crop. Mr. Aranha, Foreign 
Minister of Brazil, especially hailed 
Mr. Welles’ economic program, as- 
suring him that sufficient supplies 
of rubber, tin, manganese, coffee 
and many other important com- 
modities could be secured by the 
United States in Latin America, 
without going to the Far East and 
to other remote parts of the earth 
for them. Responding to Mr. Welles’ 
suggestion, the conference also de- 
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cided to have the Inter-American 
Technical Economic Conference sur- 
vey the probable economic prob- 
lems of post-war Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

The measures of the Rio Confer- 
ence went a considerable distance 
toward meeting the present diffi- 
cult economic situation in Latin 
America and to mobilize the pro- 
ductive power of the Western 
Hemisphere against Hitler and his 
allies. Yet there are various in- 
adequacies and dangers in them 
which must be guarded against— 
especially if the economic indepen- 
dence of the Latin American states 
is to be preserved. 

Regarding the question of loans 
for economic purposes by the United 
States: First, the quantity of these 
needs to be drastically increased. 
During the crisis of the 1930’s the 
export of United States capital to 
Latin America fell to zero, with 
some 80 per cent of American loans 
to the governments of those coun- 
tries in default. Since then the Ex- 
port-Import Bank has outstanding 
but $131,000,000 in loans, which is 
only a drop in the bucket in so far 
as the needs of this vast undevel- 
oped area is concerned. If the full 
economic war power of Latin Amer- 
ica is to be developed, therefore, 
Uncle Sam will have to loosen up 
his purse strings, and quickly. 
Moreover, the United States loans 
must be changed in character. De- 
parting from previous practices, 
they should permit of the general 
industrialization of the Latin Amer- 
ican countries and not bear the im- 
perialistic restrictions limiting them 
to the development of public works, 
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transportation, and the extraction 
of raw materials needed in the 
United States. 

Regarding the elimination of 
trade barriers in the Hemisphere: 
Economically healthy are the ten- 
dencies to break down trade barriers 
between the various Latin American 
countries (for example, the River 
Plata Conference between Argenti- 
na, Brazil, Uruguay, Paraguay and 
Bolivia, looking toward freer trade 
among these countries) and also the 
plans to admit Latin American prod- 
ucts duty free into the United States. 
During the war it is necessary to 
get all possible United States war 
goods into Latin America, but sim- 
ply to cast aside permanently all 
tariffs in Latin American countries 
against United States industrial 
commodities would mean to put the 
feeble industries of these countries 
at a serious disadvantage with re- 
gar'i to the powerful industries of 
the United States. 

Regarding the absorption of 
Latin American economic surpluses 
by the United States: Up until the 
involvement of this country in the 
war little had been done in this 
vital matter in an organized way, 
although much talk was heard 
about it at Pan-American Union 
Conferences. Almost the only thing 
concrete that had been accom- 
plished was the formation of the In- 
ternational Coffee Agreement be- 
tween fifteen countries, with the 
placing of cocoa and cotton for 


. study. The war emergency program 


which is now developing and which 
calls for the utilization of the Latin 
American economic surpluses by the 
U.S.A. and the United Nations as 
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a whole should not only be 
greatly enlarged as a war meas- 
ure, but it should also be continued 
after the war. Practical forms, un- 
der the conditions there prevailing, 
should be worked out. 

Regarding the financing of free 
ports, airlines, etc.: While most of 
the money for these necessary proj- 
ects necessarily must come from 
the United States, their economic 
and political control must remain 
strictly in the hands of the govern- 
ments concerned. 

Finally, regarding the proposed 
emergency labor program, which 
provides for the shifting of skilled 
labor to the points where it is most 
needed: Bearing in mind the many 
dictatorial exploiters with which 
Latin America is so heavily af- 
flicted, the trade unions of all the 
countries of the Hemisphere, par- 
ticularly the Latin American Con- 
federation of Labor, will need to be 
on the alert in the application of 
this measure, to prevent gross 
abuses. 


The Political Problem 


The major political problem be- 
fore the Rio Conference, relating to 
the internal affairs of the states, 
was that of smashing of the fifth 
column in Latin America (no one 
spoke of the powerful fifth column 
in the United States, which, under 
the banner of the America First 
Committee, got a serious setback 
upon our entry into the war). The 
German, Japanese and Italian gov- 
ernments, for several years past, 
have been making great efforts to 
build their fifth column forces 
throughout Latin America. Their 
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main organizational base has been 
their consular staffs, which have 
been greatly increased since the war 
began. Numbering 5,000 or more 
persons, these staffs functioned as a 
wide network of espionage and pro- 
Axis organizational activities. They 
were linked up with the strong Axis 
business interests throughout Latin 
America, and they found a power- 
ful support, not only among the nu- 
merous nationals of the Axis coun- 
tries, but also among the great 
landed and industrial interests, as 
well as among the reactionary 
circles of the Catholic Church 
hierarchy. One of the principal 


instruments of this powerful 
fifth column is the Spanish 
Falange. This body, stimulated 


by the Franco government and fin- 
anced by Hitler, propagates the il- 
lusion of a great resurrected Span- 
ish Empire in the event of a Nazi 
victory. The Falange is strong in a 
number of Latin American coun- 
tries, notably Mexico, where it 
claims some 500,000 adherents. The 
political line of the Trotskyite 
groups throughout the Hemisphere, 
with their opposition to the anti- 
Hitler war, their denunciation 
of all cooperation with the United 
States, and their violent attacks 
upon the U.S.S.R., fitted right in 
with the general line of the Axis 
fifth column. 

With the intensification of the 
world war and the sharpening of 
the conflict between the United 
States and the Axis powers, espe- 
cially since the involvement of the 
U.S.S.R. in the war, the fifth column 
in Latin America greatly increased 
its boldness and activities. Inso- 
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lently arming and uniforming its 
forces and openly plotting to seize 
various Latin American govern- 
ments, it operated under slogans 
reminiscent of the erstwhile Amer- 
ica First Committee. It contended 
that the main enemy was not Hit- 
ler, but the Roosevelt Government 
and the Soviet Union, and that the 
national policy everywhere in Latin 
America to follow was one of “iso- 
lation,” “neutrality” and “appease- 
ment” of the Axis powers. Espe- 
cially after the United States be- 
came a full belligerent did the Lat- 
in American fifth column press for- 
ward with its program of putschism 
and support for the Axis. 
Meanwhile the democratic and 
anti-Axis forces intensified the fight 
against this dangerous fascist move- 
ment. In many countries known 
Nazi and Japanese agents were ar- 
rested; in Bolivia, July, 1941, the 
Nazi-inspired putsch was crushed; 
in Panama, during October of the 
past year, the Nazi-influenced 
President Arias was deposed. The 
United States put on the blacklist 
thousands of firms doing business 
with the Axis powers; during the 
past year over 5,000 miles of Axis- 
controlled airline in Latin America 
were taken over by the govern- 
ments concerned; the notorious 
Trans-Ocean Service was abolished 
everywhere except in Argentina: 
the transatlantic airlines to the Axis 
countries were closed down. After 
the United States entered the war 
and as the Rio de Janeiro confer- 
ence approached this economic and 
political warfare against the Axis 
fifth column grew more and more 
intense. 
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The trade unions, Communist Par- 
ties and other people’s organi- 
zations in Latin America are play- 
ing a leading role in developing the 
fight against the Axis and their 
powerful fifth column, and for the 
national interests of the Latin 
American countries. One of the 
most striking features of this grow- 
ing democratic struggle was the de- 
mand of the labor movements 
throughout Latin America, as well 
as of many other organizations, for 
the release of Comrade Browder. 
Long before American labor began 
to demand Browder’s freedom the 
Latin American trade unions had 
gone on record for it. The Latin 
Americans have linked their fight 
for Browder with that for Prestes. 
V. L. Toledano, President of the 
Confederation of Latin American 
Workers (C.T.A.L.) expressed the 
anti-Axis spirit of the great toiling 
masses of Latin America in the fol- 
lowing telegram to the Rio Con- 
ference: 


“The Latin American working 
dass, which has followed the work 
of the conference with great in- 
terest, offers to you and all the 
governments in the Western Hemi- 
sphere its sincere and enthusiastic 
cooperation in the common work of 
continental defense, believing that 
all aid denied this historic task is 
treason to the cause of human liber- 
ties and independence.” 


Likewise outspoken and militant 


_in the fight against the Axis were 


the Communist Parties of the Hemi- 
sphere. In Argentina, Chile, Mexico, 
Cuba, Uruguay, Colombia, Peru, 


etc., as well as in Canada and the 
their 


United States, they raised 
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voices for national unity in their re- 
spective countries, for Hemisphere 
solidarity, for alliance with the U.S. 
S.R. and all of the United Nations 
for all-out struggle against Hitler 
and his allies. Secretary Labarca of 
the Communist Party of Chile 
sounded clearly the general anti- 
fascist line of the Communist Par- 
ties of the Hemisphere when he 
declared at a great meeting of 15,- 
000 people in Santiago on January 
3rd: 


“The American peoples have one 
answer to give—to form a conti- 
nental military alliance, together 
with the United States, England and 
the U.S.S.R., for the complete de- 
struction of fascism.” 


The Rio de Janeiro Conference 
adopted a number of sharp meas- 
ures against the fifth column. The 
breaking off of diplomatic and eco- 
nomic relations with the Axis pow- 
ers, with a consequent disruption 
of the great Nazi consular and busi- 
ness spy and putsch organization, 
was a heavy blow. Together with 
this, the conference called for vari- 
ous restrictions upon enemy aliens, 
the liquidation of their organiza- 
tions, radio stations, etc. Provisions 
were made also for an inter-Ameri- 
can conference to be held next May 
in Buenos Aires, to work out ways 
to combat fifth column activities. 

That the Rio Conference recog- 
nized, in a measure at least, the great 
role and prestige of the U.S.S.R. 
among the Latin American peoples 
and the growing influence of the 
Communist Parties, was shown by 
its soft-pedaling the tendency to 
lump Communism with fascism as a 
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subversive element. The conference 
was notably free from red-baiting, 
and Mr. Welles, in summing up its 
work, specified by implication whom 
the conference considered to be the 
fifth column when he said: “All 
subversive activities directed by the 
Axis powers or states subservient 
to them are brought under rigid 
control.” This is not to say, how- 
ever, that reactionary elements 
throughout the Hemisphere will dis- 
continue their attempts to turn the 
fire against the Communist Parties, 
who are in the forefront of the peo- 
ples’ struggle to defend their coun- 
tries and to smash Hitler and the 
Axis. 

The Rio Conference has stimu- 
lated the mass fight against the 
Axis fifth column. In _ increasing 
measure, Axis spy diplomats are be- 
ing hustled out, phony businessmen 
isolated. and fascist organization 
leaders arrested. In Brazil especially 
the pro-Hitler elements suffered a 
reverse. The sharpened offensive 
against the Axis forces in Latin 
America is exemplified by the 
Presidential election in Chile on 
February 1, where the _ right- 
ist General Carlos Ibanez, open- 
ly supported by Nazi and other 
fascist organizations, was defeated 
by the popularly supported candi- 
date, Juan Antonio Rios, by a sub- 
stantial majority. During the Rio 
Conference the Chilean population 
displayed many signs of disagree- 
ment with the failure of the Chilean 
delegation to support a break with 
the Axis. The elections gave them 
an opportunity to register their op- 
position concretely. 

It would be folly to conclude, 
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however, from all this that the fifth 
column has been destroyed in Latin 
America. Far from it. The monster 
has been wounded but not killed. 
The Axis forces are still very pow- 
erful in virtually every Latin 
Americar country, and undoubtedly 
will continue to put up a serious 
fight. Especially dangerous is the 
situation in Argentina, where the 
pro-fascist Castillo gang is in con- 
trol of the government. This gives 
Hitler a stronghold from which to 
carry on his poisonous activities all 
over South America. Castillo, head 
of te Conservative Party, mainly 
represents the great landowners. 
What kind: of a clique this is may 
be gauged from the fact that “about 
39 per cent of the area of Buenos 
Aires Province, the richest agricul- 
tural patch in America, home of 
3,500,000, is held in 230 farms, aver- 
aging some 47,000 acres each” (New 
Republic, Jan. 19). But the situation 
in Argentina is far from hopeless. The 
Socialist, Communist, Radical, Pro- 
gressive and Democratic Parties, as 
well as the whole labor movement, 
are lined up against Castillo. The 
anti-fascist elements control the 
lower house of Congress; they have 
the backing of the mass of the peo- 
ple, and, in the coming March elec- 
tions, they will score a victory in 
spite of Castillo’s present desperate 
efforts to choke Argentina’s democ- 
racy by setting up a “state of siege” 
—if the mandate of the people is 
not thwarted by fraud and violence, 
as was the case in the recent pro- 
vincial elections. The anti-Hitler 
forces will be victorious, as_ the 
Communist Party of Argentina de- 
clared in its statement of Dec. 20. 
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“If the different sectors interested 
in respect for the Constitution and 
the law, opposed to governments of 
violence and fraud, and active in 
the normal functioning of the col- 
lective organisms—of Parliament in 
the first instance—come together, 
give each other reciprocal support 
against the dictatorial excesses of 
the Executive Power, and coordi- 
nate the common action against the 
agents of Hitler, the arbitrary acts 
of the present government against 
the people will cease, its ‘neutral- 
ity’ policy favorable to the Axis 
will terminate, and the formation of 
a National Government will result 
perforce. It is the aim of the Com- 
munists, of the anti-fascists, of all 
patriots, to make the utmost efforts 
to unite all the Argentine people, 
the nation, and direct their acts to- 
ward strengthening the indepen- 
dence of the country. In case the 
Government continues its policy of 
hostility toward the activity of the 
democratic and anti-Nazi forces, of 
the advocates of collaboration with 
the United States, of those organized 
in support of the continental de- 
fense against the Nazi-fascist ag- 
gressors, the working class and all 
the democratic forces must foster, 
advance and support all the pa- 
triotic measures and initiatives, no 
matter where they come from, 
whose objective is to strengthen the 
defense of the nation and destroy 
the aggressor forces of the Axis. 
Whatever may be the conditions un- 
der which these forces have to act, 
in the interest of the national safe- 
ty and defense, they must work to- 
ward the end that the foreign pol- 
icy of the country shall orient itseif 
towarc the participation of Argen- 
tina in the continental and world 
front of struggle against Hitlerism 
and other aggressor powers of the 
Axis. All the other questions of do- 
mestic policy must be considered in 
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relation to this central aim and sub- 
ordinated to it.” 


The Fight Ahead 


The Rio de Janeiro Conference 
represented a real defeat for the 
Axis powers and a victory for the 
world forces of democracy. But the 
battle to win the Hemisphere for 
an all-out struggle against Nazi 
Germany and its allies has by no 
means been carried to completion. 
The compromise resolution, merely 
recommending the breaking off of 
diplomatic relations with the Axis 
powers, which was adopted so as to 
preserve a formal unity with Ar- 
gentina and Chile, was only a step 
in the right direction. But it was 
a step that will surely be followed 
by others, until all the peoples of 
the Americas, from Canada to Cape 
Horn, stand where they belong, as 
full participants in the war of the 
United Nations against Hitlerism. 

In their determination to fight 
the menace of world fascism the 
peoples of the Americas, especially 
those of Latin America, face many 
heavy end urgent problems. There 
is the big task of achieving na- 
tional unity of all anti-Hitler 
forces, real unity of action of all 
the governments toward __i the 
war, and of mobilizing the 
peoples; there is the necessity 
of translating the decision of the 
Rio Conference into reality in the 
various countries, there is the ur- 
gent need to arm themselves against 
possible Nazi or Japanese invasions; 
there are many complex and press- 
ing economic questions; there is 
the deadly threat of the fascist fifth 
column, which remains strong 


throughout Latin America. 
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The United States, in helping 
solve these difficult problems, bears 
a heavy responsibility. It is true 
that in this war our country has 
heavy and urgent tasks in other 
zones of the world war struggle; 
nevertheless it must not neglect the 
vital Latin American area. Out of 
its great and rapidly developing war 
strength the United States must find 
means to offer substantial coopera- 
tion to the weaker Latin American 
states. Especially must it extend 
economic collaboration and provide 
the munitions now so _ urgently 
needed by many countries south of 
the Rio Grande. It must also stand 
ready to give these countries strong 
air, naval and military support in 
case of Axis attack. 

The key to developing united 
action by all the countries of the 
Western Hemisphere against the 
fascist Axis is a genuine application 
of the Good Neighbor policy by the 
United States, and the closest col- 
laboration with the United Nations. 
In its economic, political and mili- 
tary cGealings with the other coun- 
tries of this Hemisphere the United 
States must strictly respect their 
sovereign rights as independent 
nations. A great danger to be 
guarded against in this general re- 
spect comes from the pro-fascist 
imperialist circles in this country, 
particularly those represented by 
the Hoover, Lindbergh, Hearst 
camp who would utilize the war 
situation to set up U.S. economic 
and political hegemony over the 
whole Western Hemisphere. 

The central task in Latin Amer- 
ica, following up the Rio Confer- 
ence, is to mobilize the great masses 
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for full participation in the war 
against Hitler and Hitlerism, and 
to establish national unity. Here 
organized labor and other dem- 
ocratic and progressive forces 
in our land share the _ respon- 
sibility. They must set up a closer 
cooperation than ever with the peo- 
ples of Latin America; they must be 
on guard to defeat the machinations 
of the pro-Hitlerite imperialist fifth 
columnists of this country in Latin 
America. They must see to it that 
the United States government works 
together with the other anti-Hitler 
governments of the Hemisphere in 
a true spirit of equality, mutual 
solidarity and cooperation. In all 
this work, especially the trade 
unions of this country should de- 
velop a closer cooperation with the 
Confederation of Latin American 
Workers (C.T.A.L.). 

The building of a great front of 
all the American peoples as an 
organic part of the world anti- 
Hitler front is indispensable in 
order to prevent the Axis mass 
murderers and enslavers from get- 
ting a grip in this hemisphere. At 
the same time, this vast front of 
peoples and nations will not be 
simply a passive, defensive force. 
Together with the Soviet Union, 
Great Britain, China, India, 
and the peoples of the occupied 
countries, the democratic nations of 
the Western Hemisphere, bound to- 
gether in firm solidarity, will play 
a vital role in the common task of 
destroying world fascism—the Ber- 
lin-Rome-Tokio Axis—and of es- 
tablishing the just peace for which 
the peoples of the world are now 
longing and fighting. 
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APAN’S far-flung aggression 
pete the Pacific against the 
United States, the Philippines, the 
South Seas countries and Austral- 
asia emphasizes anew in bold out- 
line the centralized strategy of the 
Nazi-fascist Axis in its war for 
world domination. The piratical for- 
ay in ferce of military-fascist Japan 
has again exposed the indivisible 
nature of the war. It has underlined 
the urgent necessity for the anti- 
Axis nations to establish the closest 
united front and to formulate a 
single strategy on a world scale for 
victory over the Hitler-dominated 
bloc. Again it is made unmistakably 
apparent that the Chinese war of 
liberation is basically linked with 
the just war being waged by the 
Soviet Union, England, the United 
States and their allies against Hit- 
lerism in the West and its Axis 
partner in the East. The new Axis 
onslaught underlines vigorously as 
the paramount question the impera- 
tive necessity of the closest military 
and political alliance between the 
United States, the Soviet Union, 


Britain and China for the joint pros- 
ecution of the war on a world scale 
-—for an indivisible victory and an 
indivisible peace. 


THE FAR EASTERN FRONT IN THE WAR 
AGAINST THE AXIS 


BY JAMES S. ALLEN 
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The timing and direction of Ja- 
pan’s new aggression coincided with 
the needs of Nazi Germany arising 
from its first major defeats of the 
war, suffered on the Eastern Front. 
By December 7 the Soviet counter- 
offensive was already well under 
way. On the part of Hitler, the 
openings of the new threater of war 
in the Pacific was caiculated to play 
the role of a major diversion, with 
the objective of engaging British 
and American forces and supplies, 
thus seeking to divert Allied naval 
and air power from the Atlantic, 
the Mediterranean and the Middle 
East. At the same time it was hoped 
to create division within the anti- 
Hitler coalition over the relative 
weight of the new front in the war 
as a whole. An equally important 
objective was to slow down, and 
possibly to halt entirely, the supply 
of lend-lease materials to the Soviet 
Union in the expectation that once 
having pulled through the difficult 
winter the Nazi armies could launch 
their much-heralded spring offen- 
sive. The fact that the Japanese of- 
fensive was not launched against 
Siberia is a tribute in the first place 
to the strength of the U.S.S.R., in- 
cluding its formidable Far Eastern 
defenses. 
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The Japanese military-fascists 
were evidently pleased to take what 
seemed to them the direction of 
least resistance, which promised to 
provide the quickest results in the 
form of territorial acquisitions and 
essential war materials before the 
United States was adequately pre- 
pared and the Allied coalition fully 
developed. The aspiration of the 
Japanese military-fascist circles for 
the complete conquest of China and 
the creation of an East Asia sphere 
of unchallenged domination coin- 
cided with the immediate tactical 
objectives which Hitler hoped to 
obtain in diverting and dispersing 
Anglo-American power and in un- 
folding the new phase of his drive 
for world power. 

Despite the temporary military 
victories already won by Japan, by 
far the most important outcome of 
the opening of the new front is to 
be found in the accelerated growth 
of the world anti-Hitler coalition. 
This was signalized by the entry of 
the United States into the war as a 
full-fledged combatant, in collabo- 
ration with Great Britain, the 
U.S.S.R. and their allies. This de- 
velopment was accompanied by 
the rousing of the whole American 
people and the hastening of national 
unity, speeding up the mobilization 
of the total productive and armed 
power cf the nation. 

The strengthening of the anti- 
Axis cealition which has developed 
since December 7 is further evi- 
denced by the recent inter-Allied 
military conferences and the Dec- 
laration of the United Nations. The 
conferences between the chief pow- 
ers held simultaneously in Wash- 
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ington, Moscow and Chungking re- 
sulted in important steps toward es- 
tablishing a single world strategy 
for the defeat of Hitler. The con- 
ference between Eden and Stalin in 
Moscow indicated even closer collab- 
oration between England and the 
Soviet Union in the war against 
Hitlerism, thereby consolidating the 
whole anti-Hitler coalition, while 
the Washington and Chungking 
conferences undoubtedly brought 
the four major powers of the anti- 
Hitler bloc closer on the main prob- 
lems of the war as a whole. The 
latter conferences also led to the 
first concrete steps toward joint 
commands, although still only on a 
regional scale: in the Southwest Pa- 
cific area the establishment of a su- 
preme command under General Sir 
A. Wavell over all the British, 
American, Dutch and Australian 
sea, land and air forces; and the 
establishment under Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek of a supreme com- 
mand over all the land and air 
forces of the United Nations in 
China, as well as for operations 
against Indo-China and Thailand. 
Not of least significance in forming 
these supreme commands was the 
placing of all branches of the armed 
forces—sea, land and air—under a 
single general staff to bring about 
full coordination of all arms, a step 
which may foreshadow similar and 
much-needed changes elsewhere. 
While not yet having the signifi- 
cance of a full military alliance be- 
tween the United States, the Soviet 
Union, Britain, China and_ the 
twenty-two other signatory nations, 
the Declaration of the United Na- 
tions was a great step toward 
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woridwide coordination and cooper- 
ation, in that each government 
pledged to employ its full resources 
to bring about the defeat of the 
Axis and to cooperate with all those 
adhering to the pact, while prom- 
ising not to make a separate peace. 
These moves, which can facilitate 
the development of a full military 
and political alliance between all 
the powers engaged in the war 
against the Axis, are of great signif- 
icance in marking a major turn 
toward fuller collaboration, which 
is essential for a unified offensive 
for victory planned and carried out 
on a world scale. 

These steps toward fuller collab- 
oration have already resulted in 
stiffer.ing resistance of the ABCD 
powers in the Far Pacific. They 
have already borne fruit in the vic- 
tories of the Chinese armies at 
Changsha and in the direction of 
Canton, in the dispatch of a Chi- 
nese army for the defense of Burma, 
and in the offer of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek to send an army 
of iiberation into Japanese-held 
Indo-China and Thailand. That the 
first military advances in the Far 
East since December 7 should have 
been scored by China proves again 
not only the value of an alliance 
with China, but that decisive vic- 
tories can be won even against su- 
perior forces when the people are 
fully engaged in the defense of their 
own security and independence. 

However, the generally favorable 
turn toward closer cooperation of 
the world anti-Hitler front must not 
be permitted to obscure the ex- 
tremely critical situation in the 
South Seas and its serious bearing 
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upon the war as a whole. It would, 
indeed, be dangerous to underesti- 
mate the extent of the damage al- 
ready inflicted by the military-fas- 
cist machine of Japan, and the 
danger to the security of our own 
country arising from these pre- 
liminary defeats. The Japanese 
have succeeded in taking us com- 
pletely off guard at Pearl Harbor 
and inflicting damage to our main 
Pacific naval base serious enough 
to delay relief of vital besieged 
points in the Far Pacific. Guam and 
Wake have fallen, eliminating the 
shortest route for air ferries from 
Hawaii to the Far East. In the Phil- 
ippines, the port of Davao on the 
island of Mindanao, Joho and most 
of Luzon, the principal island of the 
group, have been occupied. The 
relatively rapid immobilization of 
Luzon as an immediate base for the 
United Nations contributed heavily 
to cutting off and therefore losing 
Hong Kong. The fall of Hong Kong 
and Manila eliminated for the mo- 
ment the offensive arm pointed to- 
ward Japan and the occupied areas 
of China, and at the same time de- 
stroyed an important communica- 
tions line to free China. From the 
southern isles of the Philippine 
Archipelago, Japan was able to 
launch her drive against the Dutch 
East Indies, establishing a number 
of bases in Borneo and Celebes. She 
also established bases on New 
Guinea and the Mandated Islands 
of Australia, thus placing herself 
athwart the direct line of supply 
between America and the whole 
South Seas area. In the meantime, 
from Thailand, which she won 
without a struggle, Japan swept 
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down over the Malay peninsula to- 
ward Singapore, the heart of the 
Straits defense area. Then the Jap- 
anese war machine plunged into 
Burma, the gateway to India, and 
threatens Rangoon, chief port to 
the Burma Road, which is China’s 
main supply route with the West- 
ern powers. 

As a result of the blitz attack Ja- 
pan was able to establish temporary 
superiority in the air and on the 
seas in the Southwestern Pacific. 
At the end of two months of war 
she has penetrated into some of the 
most strategic and vital supply cen- 
ters of the Southwest Pacific and has 
secured a number of key military and 
naval bases, for the time being plac- 
ing the Allied nations on the de- 
fensive. Among her subjected peo- 
ples are now to be found Filipinos, 
Malaysians and the Thais, and she 
has strengthened her grip over In- 
do-China. She is bombing the Bur- 
mese, the Sumatrans, the Javanese, 
the Australians. India is for the first 
time directly threatened. Clearly if 
the Dutch East Indies, Australia and 
Burma were overrun by Japan this 
would be a most damaging blow 
for the United Nations. It would 
have immediate negative effects 
upon China, India, the Middle East 
and the defense economies of Brit- 
ain and the United States, while 
greaily increasing the resources and 
striking power of the Axis, thus 
making necessary a much more pro- 
tracted and costly war. 

The United Nations can turn the 
tide of battle in the Southwest Pa- 
cific before such heavy losses are 
sustained. But if further and more 
serious setbacks are to be avoided, 
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it is necessary to overcome the grave 
weaknesses and mistakes made 
manifest by the initial defeats. 


II. 


It is well to begin with an exami- 
nation of the causes for the military 
setback in the Philippines, for here 
our ccuntry is most directly in- 
volved and the reverses eased Ja- 
pan’s drive into the South Seas. 
The Philippine experience’ also 
throws considerable light on the sit- 
uation in the other colonial areas of 
the Southwest Pacific now involved 
in the war. The lessons to be 
learned from a frank evaluation of 
mistakes can apply with equal force 
throughout the Far Pacific, and they 
are all the more important because 
continued military defeats or with- 
drawals are far from being inevit- 
able. On the contrary, conditions 
exist fcr a successful counter-offen- 
sive by the United Nations which 
will :iberate the areas overrun by 
Japan. 

The Philippines are not yet lost 
and are so situated as to be able 
to contribute greatly toward turn- 
ing the tide of battle in the Far 
East. The center of the conflict in 
the Pacific is now shifting to Singa- 
pore, the Dutch East Indies, Burma, 
and Australia; and India is now 
called upon to play an important, 
if not ciecisive role. But even if the 
gallant forces under General Mac- 
Arthur should be forced out of the 
combat, the Philippines can still be 
considered an important field of 
battle. 

Up to the time of writing, the 
Japanese have entrenched them- 
selves only on three important 
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Islands—Luzon, Joho and a portion 
of Mindanao. Luzon has an area 
roughly equivalent to the area of 
New York State, and a population 
of six or seven million. With the 
exception of the main line of battle 
on Luzon, the Japanese troops must 
be thinly dispersed, holding lines of 
communication and important eco- 
nomic centers. It was on Luzon that 
Filipino guerrilla troops, armed 
largely with home-made guns and 
bolos, held out for three years 
against American occupation forces 
at the turn of the century. Here, 
too, the labor-peasant and progres- 
sive mcvements have reached high- 
est levels, and there exists a vital 
Communist Party with great mass 
influence, which is helping rally and 
mobilize the Filipino people for the 
war of national liberation. On Min- 
danao, the Japanese are strongly 
entrenched at the port of Davao, the 
center of the Japanese community; 
but Filipinos and Moros, with fierce 
traditions of independence, still con- 
trol the rest of the vast island. Be- 
sides, such important, densely popu- 
lated is!ands as the Visayas, Cebu, 
Leyte, as well as numerous other 
isles, still seem to be untouched by 
the Japanese. With the example of 
China before us, and remembering 
the patriotic and fighting qualities 
of the Filipinos, we must recognize 
that tte Philippine Archipelago can 
perform a great role in helping to 
stem the tide of Japanese invasion 
in the Pacific area. 

Clearly, the reason for the re- 
verses in the Philippines is not to 
be found in any lack of courage 
and heroism on the part of the 
American and Filipino forces. The 
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joint American-Filipino army has 
fought and is fighting with the 
greatest courage and tenacity, and 
the Filipinos, with some American 
aid and encouragement, are waging 
a guerrilla struggle against the in- 
vader at many points, under great 
hardships and in the face of over- 
whelming military superiority. Also 
there is much evidence of passive 
resistance and sabotage against the 
Japanese authorities in the occupied 
regions. 

The gravest mistake, not only in 
the Philippines but throughout the 
Southwest Pacific, was the failure 
to mobilize and organize on a broad 
scale the native populations for de- 
fense of their homes and their land. 
According to the press, the total 
armed forces in the Philippines at 
the time of the Japanese attack 
was considerably less than the in- 
vading army, which numbered 
about 200,000 men with superior 
equipment. The number of Filipinos 
in all branches of the armed forces 
did not equal one half of 1 per cent 
of the total population of 16,000,000! 

The failure to mobilize and or- 
ganize the people—who have a long 
traditicn of heroic struggle for free- 
dom and independence, and who 
possess the spirit of authentic pa- 
triotism and nationalism—made it 
easier for the powerful Japanese- 
Falangist fifth column demagogi- 
cally to utilize “national liberation” 
and “anti-imperialist” propaganda 
to delay and immobilize the resist- 
ance which arose spontaneously 
among the people. There was no 
effective and widespread organiza- 
tion and direction of guerrilla fight- 
ing, of which the Filipinos are past 
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masters. Instead, exclusive reliance 
was placed upon fighting from fixed 
and fortified positions from which 
the army was compelled by su- 
perior forces to retreat. As a 
whole, the Filipino people, who 
directly had most at stake in 
the battle for the Philippines, 
were relegated to the role of mere 
onlookers or defenseless victims of 
the Japanese air raids. To these 
mistakes must be added the failure 
fully to realize a scorched-earth 
policy, the outstanding example of 
whicn was declaring Manila an 
open city, leading to the surrender 
without a struggle of the very cen- 
ter of Filipino national life. 

The reasons for the state of un- 
preparedness of the islands and the 
mistakes made in undertaking its 
defense have deep roots, especially 
in the events of recent years. 

In the first place, it is necessary 
to recognize that the present defeats 
are closely linked with and were 
facilitated by the former policy of 
appeasement which the United 
States followed toward Japan since 
1931-32, when the military-fascists 
overran Manchuria and attacked 
Shanghai. As is well known, this 
policy became interlinked with the 
general appeasement of Hitler by 
England, France and the United 
States through Spain, Munich and 
the first stages of the new world 
war. In the Far East, the pursuance 
of this policy toward Japan was all 
the more dangerous for our own se- 
curity because it compromised our 
commitments made _ directly to 
China and the Philippines. But ap- 
pease:nent continued to influence 
our country’s policy after July, 
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1937, when Japan launched the pres- 
ent stage of its aggressions against 
China, even after 1938, when Japan 
seized Hainan Island and the Sprat- 
ly Islands flanking the Philippines 
toward the North, even after Japan 
continued its direct intervention in 
the internal politics of the Philip- 
pine Commonwealth and established 
its strong fifth column jointly with 
the Franco Spaniards. It also con- 
tinued to influence the State De- 
partment’s orientation and activity 
even through 1940 when Japan sub- 
verted the Vichy government of In- 
do-China and established bases 
there; and to a certain extent even 
through 1941 when the military- 
fascists were bringing great pres- 
sure to bear upon the Dutch East 
Indies for war supplies and were 
strengthening their troops and bases 
in Indo-China and other strategic 
points; even after October, 1941, 
when General Tojo, leader of the 
extreme expansionist army clique, 
took over the Japanese Cabinet. In 
fact, down to December 7, 1941, 
when the “peace” conferences with 
the Japanese mission in Washington 
were rudely interrupted by the 
burst of bombs over Pear] Harbor 
and the Philippines, appeaser ele- 
ments in the State Department were 
still active, exerted considerable in- 
fluence on policy and succeeded in 
delaying necessary military prepa- 
ration and concerted action by the 
United States and its allies to check 
and counteract in time Hitler’s Far 
Eastern partner. 

It cannot be argued even in weak 
defense that the aims of the Japa- 
nese military-fascists in Asia were a 
secret. They were fully explained 
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in the “blood-and-iron” Memorial 
of Premier Tanaka to the Emperor 
as early as 1927, and today no one 
is to be found who still claims that 
it is a forgery.* Events have too 
clearly authenticated this document, 
the first statement of the program 
for an “East Asia Co-Prosperity 
Sphere,’ which since has been more 
fully developed both in theory and 
in practice. 

The former appeasement policy 
followed jointly by Britain and the 
United States in the Far East made 
it possible for Japan to obtain 85 
per cent of the war materials im- 
ported in 1937-1940 from the Anglo- 
American-Dutch bloc, which she 
is now attacking. It also resulted 
in granting only driblets of aid to 
China, whose war of liberation, now 
well advanced into its fifth year, 
constituted one of the major ob- 
stacles to the further advance of 
Japan’s program for domination 
over the Far East. Furthermore, it 
led to a rejection of the policy of 
collective security against the fas- 
cist warmakers, which was consist- 
ently advocated by the Soviet 
Union and by progressive forces 
throughout the world. 

Thus, the attack upon the Philip- 
pines and the Southwest Pacific did 
not begin on December 7, 1941. By 
that time, the policy of appeasement 
which dominated the relations of 
Great Britain and the United States 
with Japan up to the late autumn of 
1941 had permitted Japan to take 
the preliminary measures of a stra- 
tegic and political nature necessary 
for launching the new phase of 





*See Japanese Imperialism Exposed, Interna- 
tional Publishers, 1942. 
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armed aggression in the Pacific. 

The policy of appeasement had its 
militazy complement. This was ex- 
pressed in the vacillations and un- 
certainty with regard to the possi- 
bility of defending the Philippines 
and undertaking armed action in 
the Far East which characterized 
the thinking of certain top military 
and naval circles in the United 
States. In fact, the prevailing opin- 
ion in these circles was that it 
would be impossible to defend the 
Philippines from Japanese aggres- 
sion. It was held that, should the 
United States be involved in war 
in the Pacific, we could fight only 
a delaying action in the Philippines, 
and would need to fall back upon 
the “natural” defense line of Alas- 
ka-Hawaii-Panama and from here 
conduct a long war of attrition. This 
tendency became stronger since 
1939, when it became apparent that 
the United States would have to 
fight on both the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. It is noteworthy that the 
strongest opponents of the policy 
of withdrawal were President Man- 
uel Quezon of the Philippine Com- 
monwealth and General Douglas 
MacArthur, who was Quezon’s Field 
Marshal and is now in command of 
the U.S.-Filipino army resisting the 
Japanese in Luzon. 

The prevalence of this defeatist 
approach to the defense of the 
Philippines and long-range action 
in the Pacific reflected the narrow 
isolationist conception of the prob- 
lem of national defense, which was 
fostered so systematically by the 
pro-fascist appeasers in the United 
States. For it was based on the 
conception of the United States 











alone—without allies—undertaking 
a war with Japan, at our own con- 
venience and under. conditions 
chosen by us. The more realistic 
opposing view was that despite dif- 
ficulties of supply over the vast ex- 
panses between the West Coast and 
the Philippines—or rather because 
of this—it was necessary to base the 
defense of the Philippines and of 
the Far East as a whole upon united 
action between the United States, 
China, the U.S.S.R., Britain, Aus- 
tralia and the Dutch. Such an ap- 
proach would make the base and 
the fortifications on Luzon an asset, 
and not a liability as claimed by the 
school of defeatists. For then the 
Manila base would become part of 
a whole defense square, together 
wih Hong Kong, Singapore, Sura- 
baya anc the Australian bases. Un- 
der such arrangements, the fortified 
outposts of Manila and Hong Kong 
would be backed up by a vast and 
resourceful hinterland, comprising 
the Indies, Malaya, Australia and 
even India on the one side, and 
China on the other. Only in this 
way could Japan’s drive toward the 
South Seas be effectively and im- 
mediately blocked. 

But the correctness of this ap- 
proach, which required concerted 
action by the anti-fascist nations, 
was realized only under conditions 
of actual warfare, that is, when it 
was already too late to make all 
the necessary preparations under a 
joint command and with a common 
strategy for defeating the first Ja- 
panese attacks and immediately en- 
tering upon the offensive. 

The tragic outcome of the ostrich- 
like military policy — growing out 
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of appeasement and fed by the 
treasonous agitation of the America 
First “isolationists’—was felt first 
of all in Hawaii, which met Japan’s 
total air and naval attack with total 
unpreparedness, as revealed by the 
President’s Committee of Inquiry. 
The losses at Pearl Harbor also af- 
fected events in the Philippines, for 
it was evidently impossible for the 
Navy to rush support to MacArthur, 
or undertake parallel action else- 
where against Japan. The vacillat- 
ing military policy left the Philip- 
pines unprepared to withstand an 
attack in force. In a speech broad- 
cast to the United States at the end 
of November, while the U.S.-Japa- 
nese “peace” negotiations were pro- 
ceeding in Washington, President 
Quezon called attention to the lack 
of adequate preparations for the 
defense of the Philippines, an- 
nounced that his hands had been 
tied by the American authorities on 
the Islands for undertaking neces- 
sary civilian and military defense 
measures, and placed the responsi- 
bility for this state of affairs upon 
Americen policy. 

It should be recalled that in the 
Independence Act, passed by the 
American Congress and approved 
by the Filipino people in 1935, our 
country had committed itself to 
guarantee the security and auton- 
omy of the new Philippine Com- 
monwea!th which was established 
by that Act as a preliminary to com- 
plete independence in 1946. The 
United States undertook the re- 
sponsibility to safeguard the Islands 
against attack, without at the same 
time providing the Commonwealth 
with the necessary resources, equip- 
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ment and military training sufficient 
for an adequate Filipino armed force. 
The policy of appeasement for- 
merly followed by the United 
States toward the Axis, and in this 
case particularly toward Japan, 
gave rise to those military policies 
which made it impossible ade- 
quately to fulfill the pledge to the 
Filipino nation and which therefore 
left the Islands unprepared. 
Intertwined with the heritage of 
ten years of appeasement is the 
older heritage of colonial policy, 
which accounts for the serious mis- 
takes made not only in resisting 
the aciual invasion but in the period 
of preparation which preceded it as 
well. Continuation of the old col- 
onial approach which governed the 
policy of some of the leading Amer- 
ican governmental representatives 
in the Philippines was expressed in 
the failure fully to recognize and 
resp2ct the autonomy of the Philip- 
pine Commonwealth Government, 
and the desire of the Filipinos 
themselves to participate fully on 
their own right in the preparations 
for the defense of their country. 
Especially since 1937, when Japan 
launched the present phase of ag- 
gression against China and the 
Franco Spaniards were becoming 
more firmly entrenched among the 
native ruling political and economic 
circles, a great movement in sup- 
port of collective security and for 
the maintenance and further devel- 
opment of friendly relations with 
the United States arose in the 
Philippines. This movement em- 
braced all the labor and progressive 
circles, including the Communists, 
and came to influence in a demo- 
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cratic fashion the policy of the 
Commonwealth Government. The 
Communist Party especially, be- 
cause of its great influence 
among the workers and peas- 
ants, was able to arouse the people 
to the dangers of Japanese aggres- 
sion, to expose continuously the 
work of the fifth column, and to 
agitate effectively for the free par- 
ticipation of the Filipino govern- 
ment ana people in the world front 
against the Axis as the only way to 
assure the security and independ- 
ence of their country. 

The people became generally 
aware of the danger to their homes 
and country and were ready to par- 
ticipate in all joint efforts with 
the United States to meet this 
danger. 

What was needed in return was 
an appreciation by the American 
authorities of the stake and the role 
of the Filipino people in defeating 
aggression. That such an apprecia- 
tion did not completely exist in the 
immediate period preceding the Jap- 
anese attack is shown in the con- 
flict which raged between High 
Commissioner Sayre and President 
Quezon over questions involving the 
autonomous rights of the Common- 
wealth Government, the form of 
incorporation and participation of 
the Filipino troops in the American 
Commana, the rights and duties of 
the Commonwealth Government in 
civilian defense, and other questions 
of a similar nature. It is clear that 
this type of conflict, arising primar- 
ily out of the shortsighted and nar- 
row vision of certain of the Ameri- 
can authorities, obstructed defense 
preparations and played into the 
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hands of the fifth columnists and 
the Axis invaders. 

The accumulated economic heri- 
tage of the colonial policy also con- 
tributed heavily to the military de- 
feats, and must now be seriously 
taken into account in planning fur- 
ther military action in this area. 
The retardation by certain Ameri- 
can monopoly groups of the devel- 
opment of the national economy, 
particularly of heavy industry, has 
left the Islands without an indige- 
nous war industry and makes them 
dependent for equipment upon what 
can be supplied over long and haz- 
ardous routes. To mention but one 
example: the Philippines possess all 
the natural resources necessary for 
the construction of an iron and steel 
industry and for the turning out of 
finished products—iron ore, coal, 
manganese, copper, chrome and 
other metals, as well as great elec- 
tric power potentials. These re- 
sources are almost completely con- 
trolled by American interests, yet 
especially since 1938 increasing 
quantities of the strategic minerals 
have been shipped to Japan, while 
no important steps were taken to 
utilize these materials for the crea- 
tion of a home defense industry. 


III. 


One of the main lessons that 
emerges from the Far _ Eastern 
theater of war is that the United 
Nations must undertake an effective 
and immediate mobilization of the 
colonial peoples to fight in defense 
of their own homes and land against 
Azxis aggression. The immediate, 
and even the long range, prospect 
of turning the tide of battle in the 
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far Pacific depends not only upon 
reinforcement of men and material 
but also upon the rapid involvement 
of the peoples of Asia in the joint 
war effort. In fact, this question no 
longer rests in the realm of theory, 
but has become a vital military 
necessity for the United Nations. 

Mere superiority in productive 
power and resources of the United 
Nations over the Axis will not in it- 
self produce victory. The existence 
of such superiority merely provides 
the basis upon which military vic- 
tory can be organized. Everything 
depends upon the mobilization of 
the resources and the peoples, upon 
the enthusiastic support of the peo- 
ples for the just war, upon the 
actual utilization of resources and 
men in the most effective military 
manner. What is necessary for the 
waging of the indivisible, world- 
wide struggle against the Axis is 
unity of action of the anti-Axis na- 
tions, in accordance with a central, 
planned strategy, which will make 
use of pooled resources and armed 
forces in such a manner as to strike 
deadly blows at the focus of the 
Axis—Hitler Germany—while at 
the same time confronting the 
enemy on all wings of the world 
front with the power necessary to 
assure an indivisible victory. This 
requires, in the first place, the 
closest and fullest military alliance 
between the United States, the So- 
viet Union, England and China—the 
four leading powers of the United 
Nations. 

The fact that world-wide co- 
ordination of all the anti-Axis 
forces, gathered around the joint 
leadership of the four principal 
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powers, is not yet fully developed 
remains one of the main reasons for 
continuing reverses in the South 
Pacific. Despite the important co- 
operative steps taken, as already 
indicated, there still persists a dis- 
tribution of existing forces and 
resources very inadequately co- 
ordinated on a world scale, with 
the result that the disposal of the 
resources of the United Nations is 
still far from that which is required 
for coordinated concentration upon 
specified objectives. For instance, 
on the main world front, the front 
against Nazi Germany, the Soviet 
Union is carrying practically the 
entire load, and is doing it in so 
brilliant a manner as to open up the 
prospect of delivering the decisive 
blows to the Nazi army and Hitler 
Germany during 1942, especially if 
parallel offensive actions are under- 
taken by England and the United 
States in west or southern Europe. 
In the Far East, notwithstanding 
the requirements of the _ deci- 
sive Eastern Front, the Soviet 
Union is making a great contribu- 
tion for victory in this theatre as 
well by continuing her supplies to 
China and by pinning down at least 
one-third of Japan’s military power 
on the Siberian frontiers. With her 
weak resources, China is engaging 
directly at least 1,000,000 Japa- 
nese soldiers, while the combined 
strength in the South Pacific of Bri- 
tain, the United States, the Dutch 
and the Australians—with addition- 
al direct help from China—is coping 
with an armed force which in all 
branches does not exceed 500,000 
men. 

In order to defeat Japan, and at 
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the same time most rapidly to bring 
about the end of Hitler Germany, 
the main enemy, it is not necessary 
for the United Nations to concen- 
trate their major forces in the Far 
East. To do so would play into the 
hands of Hitler, who hoped that the 
Japanese attack would result pre- 
cisely in this diversion of forces 
from the main direction. Nor is it 
necessary, in order to bring about 
the defeat of Hitler, to leave the Far 
Pacific inadequately supplied and 
reinforced, fighting here only a de- 
laying action and a war of attrition. 
This would lead to the entrench- 
ment of Japan in the South Seas, 
strengthening the resources and 
striking power of the whole Axis, 
and opening up the possibility of of- 
fensives against the Soviet Union in 
Siberia, against India and Middle 
Asia, and against the Pacific side of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

The problem which confronts the 
United Nations is to utilize their 
overwhelming superiority of Te- 
sources and manpower in such a 
manner as to strike the main blow 
at Hitler Germany, while at the 
same time strengthening their stand 
against Japan and supplementing 
this with hitting at other decisive 
points. Ix is a problem of the full 
utilization of existing forces, and 
the allocation of these forces in ac- 
cordance with a single global stra- 
tegy. This requires not only a rec- 
ognition of the vital role of the 
Soviet Union in the anti-Axis war, 
but concrete commitments and 
undertakings between the Anglo- 
American powers and the Soviet 
Union in joint military actions 
which would take into account the 
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paramount need for opening new 
anti-Hitler fronts in Europe, as well 
as whatever joint actions may be 
deemed necessary in the Far East 
and the Middle East. It requires 
further that the three strongest 
powers of the anti-Hitler coalition— 
the United States, the U.S.S.R. and 
Britain—collaborate fully as equal 
partners, jointly sharing the res- 
ponsibility for the direction of the 
global war, working in closest uni- 
son as the leaders of the world anti- 
Axis front. If the Axis, whose total 
resources are inferior to those of the 
United Nations combined, can act 
with aecision on far-flung battle- 
lines while concentrating their ma- 
jor forces against the Soviet Union, 
the anti-Axis bloc can operate even 
more effectively on all fronts, while 
concentrating their major power 
against Hitler. 

In any case, the full utilization of 
existing resources, which would be 
greatly facilitated by a complete, 
all-around military alliance, need 
not wait upon the consummation of 
such an alliance. The waging of total 
war means maximum mobilization 
of all resources, and the fact re- 
mains that the vital forces of the 
Far East have hardly been touched. 
Lack of preparation in the South 
Pacific and continuing reverses are 
usually explained by the difficulties 
created by the tremendous spaces 
over which the battle is being 


fought and the long and hazardous 
routes stretching from 8,000 to 12,- 
000 miles over which supplies and 
reinforcements must be delivered. 
These are undoubtedly important 
factors, which cannot be minimized 
in considering the problem of rein- 
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forcements and supplies. Nor can it 
be overlooked that the opening of 
new fronts in Europe and the Mid- 
dle East will make it even more 
difficult to supply fully the South 
Pacific battlefields from Europe and 
America. It therefore becomes im- 
perative to utilize fully the re- 
sources of Asia itself, to facilitate 
the mobilization of its peoples, to 
help arm and train them, and to 
draw them fully on their own right 
into the struggle against aggression. 

The tremendous feat performed 
by China, with the active assistance 
and friendly collaboration of the 
U.S.S.R., in keeping Japan at bay 
for over four and one-half years is 
only beginning to be fully appreci- 
ated, as our own military reverses 
reveal the striking power of the Ja- 
panese war machine. The great role 
which China has played and can in- 
creasingly play in contributing to 
the defeat of Japan and the libera- 
tion of East Asia demands that all 
possible efforts be exerted to keep 
open the lines of supply to her and 
to increase greatly the flow of ma- 
terials for her armies. It also re- 
quires that China be given her full 
recognition within the developing 
world alliance as well as in the Far 
Eastern United Commands, and that 
the troops which she has offered for 
the defense of Burma and other 
areas be gratefully accepted on the 
basis of equality with all other 
armed forces participating in the 
joint defense. 

Above all, the successes which 
China has registered, fighting as a 
free and independent nation, drive 
home the importance of mobilizing 
the peoples of the Southwest Pa- 
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cific. If Japan is to be stopped, it is 
clear that the existing armies in the 
Straits area are insufficient, espe- 
cially in view of Japan’s temporary 
command of both the sea and the 
air. According to various press re- 
ports, the armed forces of the 
colonies involved, including all 
branches of the service and natives 
as well as troops from the home- 
land, at the beginning of hostilities 
in December were as follows: The 
Philippines, with a population of 16,- 
000,000, have 80,000 troops; Malaya 
and Burma, population 18,000,000, 
army 100,000; Dutch East Indies, 
population 70,000,000, armed forces 
125,000. On the other hand, Austra- 
lia, with a population of only 7,000,- 
000, already had 500,000 men mo- 
bilized, of which 250,000 were 
engaged in service outside Australia. 
(Data on armed forces from Foreign 
Policy Reports, January 1, 1942, 
“The United States at War,” and 
Foreign Policy Bulletin, January 16, 
1942.) 

Reinforcements from the home 
armies, and especially planes and 
equipment, can and should be sent, 
but these are necessarily limited by 
distance and by the requirements on 
other fronts. But the peoples of 
these colonies can mobilize their 
own ermies to participate jointly 
with the forces of the other nations, 
either for guerrilla action in the oc- 
cupied regions or in regular army 
formations. If such a mobilization 
were carried out in the ratio of one 
for every twenty inhabitants (equi- 
valent ta the ratio employed in the 
United States for an army of 7,000,- 
000, which is about half the ratio 
used in Germany and England) the 
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following armed forces would be 
made available: Philippines, 800,- 


000 men; Malaya and Burma, 
900,000; Dutch East Indies, 
3,500,000. This does not include 


the tremendous manpower which 
can be provided by China 
and India. By contrast, Australia 
has already achieved almost maxi- 
mum mobilization, and at most 
could raise only another 200,000 
men. 

These figures supply merely a 
rough indication of the forces which 
can be mobilized, some for regular 
army formations, others for guer- 
rilla bands, and still other for vari- 
ous forms of activity in the rear of 
the enemy. Even if sufficient equip- 
ment cannot be provided to supply 
such large military formations on 
the level of modern mechanized 
armies, China has shown how peo- 
ple’s armies can stop the modern 
divisions of Japan and that even 
with inadequate quantities of mod- 
ern arms it is possible to launch 
victorious offensives. Armies such 
as these, cooperating with mechan- 
ized land, aerial and naval forces of 
the United Nations, provide the 
basis upon which a_ coordinated 
offensive can be launched against 
Japan in the whole of Eastern Asia. 

When British Ambassador Clarke 
Kerr left China at the end of Janu- 
ary to take up his new post as Am- 
bassador to the Soviet Union, the 
Communist Party organ at Chung- 
king proposed a program for devel- 
oping the offensive in the Far East, 
which it asked him to present to the 
British Government. According to 
the United Press, the following was 
proposed: (1) Heavy guns be rushed 
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to China over the Burma Road, 
while it was still open; (2) the 
millions of Chinese living through- 
out the Southwest Pacific area be 
mobilized for military service; 
(3) democratic rights to organize 
and arm be granted the native pop- 
ulations of the Far Pacific; (4) 
closer unity and cooperation be- 
tween China, Britain and the Soviet 
Union; (5) services of guerrilla 
fighters in North China be accepted 
by the British High Command to 
help organize guerrilla warfare. 
This five-point program, arising 
from the most thorough experience 
in the mobilization of the people in 
the backward areas, embodies the 
essential steps for reversing the 
military situation in the Far East. 


IV. 


Successful military mobilization 
of the native populations of the 
Southwest Pacific likewise requires 
that those powers in the anti-Axis 
bloc with colonial possessions be- 
gin to develop a new approach to 
the subject peoples, which will take 
into account their aspirations for 
independence, for greater autonomy 
and democratic liberties, and for 
economic and social development. 

Japan could take over Thailand 
virtually without a struggle because 
the ground had been well prepared 
in advance by military-fascist prop- 
aganda which demagogically util- 
ized the anti-imperialist and deeply 
nationalist sentiments of the people. 
It was not only by arms, but by this 
type of propaganda as well, that the 
Japanese fifth column “softened” 
resistance in certain regions in the 
Philippines and Malaya. Millions of 
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natives, particularly the working 
class, of these countries realized ful] 
well the unprecedented slavery they 
would suffer under Japanese dom- 
ination—for they knew the story of 
Korea, of Manchuria and of the oc- 
cupied portions of China. They ree- 
ognize that the only road to in- 
dependence today lies in _ the 
direction of bringing about the des- 
tructicn of Hitlerism and the Axis, 
which constitutes the main threat 
to whatever liberties they have been 
able to achieve and to their prospect 
of obtaining even greater liberty 
and independence. But the peoples 
were not given the opportunity 
fully to participate, in their own 
right, together with the forces of 
the United Nations, in defending 
their land, with the result that the 
striking power and strength of the 
defending armies were greatly 
weakened and limited, and the fifth 
column was able to make certain 
headway in dividing and disorientat- 
ing important sections of the people 
in some of the Far Eastern countries. 

Naturally enough, next to the So- 
viet Union, whose fundamental 
solution of the national question, 
whose voluntary union of 180 na- 
tions and nationalities as free and 
independent nations, is one of the 
main factors accounting for its 
unity and strength, China was 
among the first of the United Na- 
tions to recognize the necessity of a 
new orientation toward the colonial 
peoples of the Far Pacific after De- 
cember 7. Immediately after the 


opening of the new front the Com- 
munist Party of China called for a 
united front of the Siamese, Indians, 
Malayans, Filipinos, Koreans, For- 
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mosans and Chinese, declaring that 
“without such a united front of 
Oriental peoples against aggression, 
attacks on the Japanese in the Pa- 
cific will be ineffective.” (Sunday 
Worker, January 2, 1942.) As the 
Japanese continued their advances 
toward the Southwest, a spokesman 
for the Chungking Government, 
speaking of the relation of the war 
in the Pacific to the global war 
against the Axis, also pointed out 
that “the battle of the Southwest 
Pacific is a battle for the freedom 
of the Asiatic peoples,” and not 
merely for strategy and raw ma- 
terials. (New York Times, January 
14, 1942.) 

Appreciation of the fact that the 
Filipino people are engaging in the 
struggle primarily to defend the 
democratic liberties they have al- 
ready won, and that the aim of com- 
plete independence is the greatest 
inspiration for deepening and ex- 
tending the struggle against the Jap- 
anese invaders, was shown by 
President Roosevelt in his message 
to the people of the Philippines on 
December 28, 1941. He said: 


“T give to the people of the Phil- 
ippines my solemn pledge that their 
freedom will be redeemed and their 
independence established and pro- 
tected. The entire resources, in men 
and material, of the United States 
stand kehind this pledge.” 


Because of our responsibility in 
leaving the Philippines inadequate- 
ly prepared, our obligation is even 
greater to implement this pledge in 
concrete action. There could be no 
greater inspiration to the Filipino 
people in their unequal fight against 
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the invader, and to all the peoples 
of the cclonial world, than a recog- 
nition by the United States at this 
time, not only of its responsibility 
to realize independence in 1946 as 
already pledged, but of undertaking 
jointly with the Filipino people to 
fight for independence now as the 
immediate fruit of victory over the 
common foe. The United States 
would not only strengthen its own 
defenses but would set an inspiring 
example and make a great contribu- 
tion to the mobilization of the 
colonial peoples if, without waiting 
for 1946, it were now to recognize 
the Philippine Commonwealth Fed- 
eration, its government and people 
as an independent and sovereign 
nation and government, undertaking 
with it joint operations for the 
liberation of the Philippines, and 
welcoming it as an independent en- 
tity into the coalition of the United 
Nations. Such a step would be 
worth many divisions; the effective- 
ness of material help given in the 
form of trained men, equipment and 
the organization of guerrilla fight- 
ing would multiply itself a hundred- 
fold if accompanied by a clear 
commitment of immediate indepen- 
dence. 

The impact of the losses in Ma- 
laya, the imminent danger in which 
Australia finds itself, the invasion 
of Burma, the attacks upon the 
Dutch East Indies, whose strategic 
materials are needed on all fronts, 
and the dangerous exposure of 
India have aroused the whole Brit- 
ish Empire to a searching examina- 
tion of the traditional methods and 
approach of the British Colonial 
Office to the subject peoples. At no 
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time since the failure of the Nor- 
wegian expedition and Dunkirk 
have the British people been more 
aroused, and today colonial policy 
is being widely debated in England. 
How deeply the question is being 
discussed is indicated by the angry 
comment of the London Daily Ex- 
press efter the loss of Penang, with 
its supplies of rubber and tin, that 
“the pack of whisky-swilling plant- 
ers and military birds of passage” 
have forgotten that the Malayan 
population could have been mobil- 
ized against the Japanese. The New 
Statesman declares: “What threat- 
ens to destroy our empire in those 
regions is not merely that the men 
on the spot were second or third 
rate: it is that their contempt for 
brown and yellow skins unfitted 
them for realistic thinking and 
adequate action. This is obvious 
in Malaya because the news 
records our monotonous’ re- 
treats. Is it really less obvious in 
India?” In Australia, now in ex- 
treme danger of invasion, the de- 
bate rages even more fiercely, with 
the Melbourne Herald, for instance, 
declaring that the weaknesses of the 
Pacific defenses were “due to faults 
of imperial strategy, bred of ignor- 
ance and prejudice.” (New York 
Times, January 14, 1942.) 

The tremendous strains of war 
have exposed the colonial system as 
one of the weakest links in the de- 
fenses of the majority of the United 
Nations. The continuation of the old 
policies jeopardizes the very nation- 
al existence of Great Britain, the 
United States and their Dutch and 
Free French allies, whose fate is 
interlinked with the outcome of the 
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war against the Axis. The experi- 
ences of the war in the Far East 
therefore confront the  coloniaj 
powers with the necessity of evoly- 
ing a new, democratic, progressive 
approach to the peoples of Asia. 
Some preliminary steps have been 
taken in this direction by the Brit- 
ish: In Malaya, the release of Ma- 
layan and Chinese Communist and 
labor leaders (half the population is 
Chinese) led to the formation of a 
peopie’s council for the mobilization 
of the population; but this action, 
as important as it is, came only after 
the Japanese had penetrated deep- 
ly into the Peninsula and too late 
to be immediately effective. In 
India, hundreds of leaders of the 
National Congress were released. 
However, although Nehru has made 
it clear that the defeat of the Axis 
is a prerequisite for freedom, the 
British have not yet agreed to con- 
sider a progressive revision of 
India’s status. 

General recognition to the prin- 
ciple of the right of self-determina- 
tion wes given by President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill 
in the first three points of the At- 
lantic Charter. Here they repudi- 
ated aif territorial aggrandizement 
and declared (Point 3) that “they 
respect the right of all peoples to 
choose the form of government 
under which they will live; and 
they wish to see sovereign rights 
and self-government restored to 
those who have been forcibly de- 
prived of them.” Later, explaining 
the significance of the Charter to 
Parliament, Churchill made it clear 
that it was the intent of Point 3 to 
lay dewn a policy only for the 
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“states and nations now under the 
Nazi yoke” and that peoples who 
“owe allegiance to the British 
Crown are a separate matter en- 
tirely.”” However, since August, 1941, 
when the Charter was issued, the 
spread of the war into the Pacific 
has brought the most important 
colonial regions within the orbit of 
warfare and has raised the neces- 
sity for the colonial powers within 
the United Nations to re-define 
their position toward the subject 
peoples in this area. The principles 
set forth in the first three points of 
the Adlantic Charter provide a basis 
for an approach to this question 
which will assure successful mobil- 
zation of the native peoples against 
the Axis invaders. 

With respect to those areas which 
have fallen under the yoke of Ja- 
pan, it is clear that the native popu- 
lations can best be won for a joint 
struggie against the invaders, not 
with the aim of restoring a previous 
condition of dependence, but with 
the objective of effectively advanc- 
ng, if not immediately establishing, 
their right of self-determination. 
As regards the older conquests of 
Japan, this would mean that the 
United Nations make it clear that 
they desire no territorial aggran- 
dizement as the result of victory, 
and that the joint defeat of the Axis 
would assure recognition of a com- 
pletely independent Korea and For- 
mosa, and the restoration of Man- 
churia and all occupied areas of 
China to a unified China. By the 
same principle, complete guaran- 
tees of the independent status of 
Thailand should be assured by the 
United Nations. A great stimulus 


would also be given to the mobiliza- 
tion of the peoples if it were frankly 
recognized that authority in Indo- 
China no longer rests in Vichy but 
has been taken over completely by 
the Japanese military-fascists and, 
as a consequence, the peoples of this 
region can best be armed and mo- 
bilized on the basis of establishing 
their own autonomy independent of 
Vichy and Japan alike. 

Malaya and the Philippines pre- 
sent still another aspect of the 
problem. These are the only two 
areas dominated or deeply pene- 
trated by Japan which were de- 
pendencies of powers in the United 
Nations. The policy developed with 
regard to the Philippines and Ma- 
laya will therefore have a profound 
effect rot only upon the mobiliza- 
tion of these peoples but of the 
native populations of the whole 
Southwest Pacific. The fulfilment of 
the American pledge to help secure 
the independence of the Philippines, 
especially if this is followed by con- 
crete steps to involve the Common- 
wealth Government directly into 
the Supreme Command of the 
Southwest Pacific, to welcome its 
adherence as an autonomous gov- 
ernment to the Pact of the United 
Nations, and, still better, to recog- 
nize now an independent and sov- 
ereign Philippine Republican gov- 
ernment as an ally in the anti-Axis 
war, will serve as a great stimulus, 
as well as a model to the colonial 
peoples. There can be no doubt that 
an approach along these lines to 
Malaya by the British Government 
and people, involving the recogni- 
tion of the national rights of the 
population of Malaya, would be the 
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most immediately effective basis 
upon which the people will cooper- 
ate fully with the United Nations 
in driving out the Axis invader and 
his native puppets. An important 
and basic step in this direction 
would be for the United Nations to 
undertake jointly with responsible 
leaders of the population of Malaya 
the organization of guerrilla war- 
fare and various forms of resistance 
to the invader looking toward a 
common struggle for liberation. 
With respect to the great colonial 
areas which are now defending 
themselves or are preparing their 
defenses against attack, the present 
security and the future indepen- 
dence of the native peoples can like- 
wise best be served by close cooper- 
ation with the United Nations. The 
situation, especially in Burma, the 
Dutch East Indies and India, re- 
quires that concrete steps be taken 
to draw the native populations into 
the joint war effort through greater 
autonomy and self-rule, involving a 
full recognition of the great role 
which these peoples are capable of 
playing in defeating the Axis in the 
Pacific and Middle Eastern areas. 
Full military mobilization of the 
Burmese people, recognition of their 
autonomous rights in preparing and 
participating in the military and 
civilian defense of their country, in- 
clusion of their representatives in 
the military and political councils, 
participation of the people’s organ- 
izations in mobilizing the country 
for defense, undertaking discussions 
on the present and future status of 
Burma—this is vital for the defense 
of Burma, of the decisive Burma 
Road to China and of India, and for 
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hastening the victory of the United 
Nations against the Axis as a whole. 
Such an approach, not only to 
Burma, but to the Dutch East Indies 
as well, is in accord with the best 
interests of the peoples, not only in 
these colonies but in the metropoli- 
tan countries as well. 

The British Government and peo- 
ple are in a position to make a great 
contribution to the whole anti-Axis 
front by transforming India into a 
real bastion of the United Nations 
in the Far Pacific and the Middle 
East. Of all the colonial nations, 
India has the greatest resources of 
manpower and materials, and _ its 
iron and steel industry is capable 
of rapid expansion. In 1939, India 
turned out over 3,000,000 tons of 
iron and steel, including 1,600,000 
tons of pig iron of which about 
600,000 tons were exported. In addi- 
tion, it already has important coal, 
cement, paper, wool and textile, 
and shipbuilding industries. In view 
of India’s strategic location, both 
with regard to the Southwest Pacific 
and the Middle East, it can serve as 
a nearby and key arsenal to a vast 
sector of the world front. But this 
requires the fullest stimulation of 
India’s war industries, accompanied 
by the recognition of the rights and 
liberties of its working class and its 
people, and by steps to satisfy the 
legitimate demands of the National 


Congress for greater autonomy 
for India within the coopera- 
tive war effort of the United 


Nations. It is a mark of great states- 
manship that the leaders of India’s 
nationalist movement do not place 
the demand for independence as a 
condition for participation in the 
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world anti-Axis war, for they real- 
ize that the possibilities of indepen- 
dence would be destroyed by an 
Axis victory. And it would consti- 
tute an equal degree of statesman- 
ship if the British Government, also 
acting in its best national interests, 
would give concrete recognition to 
and promote India’s aspirations for 
freedom. 

Measures such as these, which are 
of a limited nature, are necessary 
for strengthening the defense of the 
Far East, to assure with the least 
sacrifice and within the briefest 
space of time the defeat of the Axis 
as a whole. The chief opposition to 
such a policy comes from those 
among circles with the greatest 
vested interests in the colonial 
areas, such as the British Munich- 
men and opponents of Churchill’s 
war policies who publicly dared to 
denounce a scorced-earth policy for 
Malaya in the vain hope of preserv- 
ing their rubber and tin holdings. 
The experiences with Hitler in 
Europe and Japan in Asia should 
have made it plain to these gentle- 
ment that their holdings are treated 
as the spoils of victory, and that 
even from their own narrow class 
viewpoint greater liberties for the 
native peoples is indeed a small 
price to pay for the rights of owner- 
ship and the utilization of these 
valuable resources by the United 
Nations. 

Clearly, one of the great lessons 
emerging from the Pacific theater of 
war is that the successful waging of 
an indivisible war on all fronts re- 
quires the mobilization of the peo- 
ples of the colonial world for full 
participation in the struggle. This 


now has acquired the urgency of 
military necessity. For this mobili- 
zation to be successful, it is neces- 
sary for the United Nations to draw 
the native populations into active 
Struggle against the Axis and to 
adopt a progressive approach to 
these peoples, taking fully into ac- 
count their democratic and national- 
ist aspirations. The deepening and 
broadening of the Atlantic Charter, 
with concrete application to the 
subject peonles of the United Na- 
tions, will affect the course of the 
whole war, contributing directly to 
the defeat of Hitler and the Axis. It 
will also facilitate the further con- 
solidation of the world anti-Axis 
front, the closer collaboration of the 
United States, the Soviet Union, 
Britain and China, the adhesion to 
the United Nations of all free peo- 
ples fighting under a unified world 
strategy for victory, for destruction 
of the fascist tyranny, for national 
freedom, for a just peace. 

The labor and progressive forces. 
including the Communists, in the 
United States, as in Great Britain. 
have a great role to play in helping 
bring about the progressive reorien- 
tation of our country’s policy to- 
ward the subject peoples in accord 
with the progressive, general anti- 
Hitler and anti-Axis policy of the 
Roosevelt Government. Events have 
made the colonial question a central 
problem of the war and of mobiliza- 
tion for victory. It is therefore 
necessary that among the American 
people, particularly among labor 
and progressive circles a keen under- 
standing of the question be devel- 
oped. Labor and progressives can 
make a great contribution to the 
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mobilization of the colonial peoples 
for joint struggle against the Axis 
by establishing and developing the 
closest bonds of solidarity with the 
peoples of the Far East, by winning 
the battle for production at home so 
that adequate supplies can be sent 
into the Far Pacific while adequate- 
ly equipping ourselves and fully 
supplying the main and decisive 
fronts in Europe, by striving for a 
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full-fledged military and _ politica] 
alliance between the leading powers 
of the anti-Axis bloc so that a uni- 
fied and central leadership can be 
provided the nation fighting for lib- 
eration, thus facilitating the mobili- 
zation of all the peoples for victory 
over the common enemy: Hitler and 
Hitlerism, the Berlin-Tokyo-Rome 
Axis. 
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LET FREEDOM RING FOR EARL BROWDER 


BY CARL ROSS 


(Based on a report to an enlarged meeting of the National Council of 
the Young Communist League, held in New York on January 31, 1942) 


A GREAT American warned his 
people a few years ago that “a 
continuation of isolationist policies 
by the United States will surely 
convince the arrogant militarists of 
Tokyo that now is the time for them 
to take over the Philippines, Ha- 
waii, Guam and Alaska.” 

Bursting bombs upon Pearl Har- 
bor nearly four years later drove 
home that bitter truth to America 
more keenly than could any words. 

But what a heavy price we had to 
pay for the isolationist illusions 
that numbed the senses of so many 
to the grave peril. How much easier 
and less costly it would have been 
to heed the advice of this American 
who saw so _ far-sightedly and 
clearly. 

Had the United States taken that 
warning to heart there would have 
been no “Pearl Harbor” on that in- 
famous December morning! 

A month later this same Ameri- 
can visited Republican Spain, to 
meet that band of gallant Ameri- 
can boys in the Abraham Lincoln 
Battalion who were fighting with 
the Spanish people against Hitler, 
Mussolini and Franco. Again in 


ringing words that should have 
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burned deep into the conscience of 
the American people, he told us: 


“When I arrived in Barcelona last 
week, I visited many of the thirty- 
five apartment houses blown to bits 
by high-power bombs from Italian 
planes, dropped the day before, a 
sunny Sunday morning. I saw dis- 
membered and mutilated babies and 
mothers being removed from the 
wreckage. In my mind rose the 
question, how long will it be before 
similar bombs drop on New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, with simi- 
lar results ‘at home’ to our women 
and children—perhaps to my own 
family too? ... 

“What reason have we to assume 
that America is immune to this 
madness that is sweeping the 
world?” 


In those days when Spain was 
fighting for its life against tremend- 
ous odds, the average American was 
not yet convinced that the bombs 
falling on Madrid and Barcelona 
were also aimed at us. But how 
propnetic this warning has proved 
to be that Spain was a stepping 
stone for the Axis bandits on their 
way toward world conquest! If they 
had not defeated the Spanish peo- 
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ple they would not today be able 
to send their submarines to lurk off 
the U. S. coast to sink our ships. 
They would not threaten our very 
existence as a free nation. 

The man who spoke these warn- 
ings in the days before Chamber- 
lain flew to Hitler’s hide-out in 
Berchiesgaden to sell out our peace 
proposed, even then, that America 
join with Great Britain, the So- 
viet Union, China and all other 
freedom-loving nations in a “united 
nations” agreement to save peace by 
smashing fascism. Then it would 
have been relatively easy to crush 
the Axis merely by effective aid to 
the people of Spain and China. Now 
to do the job will take millions of 
men and tens of thousands of tanks, 
planes and guns, and the Ameri- 
can people are thankful that they 
have staunch allies in the other 
“United Nations.” 

Surely America should now seek 
out the man who showed such wis- 
dom and foresight, and recognize 
the greatness of his service. Usually 
signal honors are showered upon 
those who serve our country so 
well. Only a few weeks ago the 
memory of a man named Billy 
Mitcheil, who prophesied, in the 
face of ridicule, that America 
would need a great air fleet in its 
defense, was rescued from obscurity 
and disgrace and, even after his 
death, a Distinguished Service Med- 
al was bestowed upon him. Is this 
other great American less deserving 
of praise and honor? 

That cogent warning to beware 
of Pearl Harbor was uttered not 
once, but a hundred times. It was 
spoken throughout the length and 
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breadth of the land by a man who 
for nearly a year has been locked 
behind the grim, gray walls of At- 
lanta penitentiary! His name is Earl 
Browder. He is an American of 
proven loyalty, anxious to serve his 
country in this hour of crisis. Our 
country needs such men of vision 
and courage today. Can we afford 
to do without his talent and ability? 
Isn’t it necessary that he be free to 
help win the war against the fascist 
barbarians? 

The patriotic people and youth of 
America can have only one answer 
to the question of whether Browder 
should be free. That answer is: “If 
it will help America—let it be 
done!” 


Facts of the Case 


Maybe there is a good reason for 
keeping him locked up? Let us 
briefly examine the facts of the case. 
Earl Browder, leader of the Com- 
munist Party, and twice the candi- 
date of his party for the Presidency 
of the United States, was sentenced 
to prison for a term of four years 
and to pay a fine of $2,000 for a 
minor technical passport violation. 
The usual sentence in such case is 
more nearly thirty days or a sus- 
pended sentence. Is he an alien not 
entitled to use an American pass- 
port? Of course not; he is a native- 
born son of the state of Kansas. Did 
he use a passport improperly or in 
a manner harmful to his fellow citi- 
zens? No. Not even the prosecuting 
attorney charged that any criminal 
intent was involved. Actually Ear) 
Browder was convicted for a tech- 
nical error in filling out an applica- 
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tion blank for a passport which he 
then received with the full knowl- 
edge of the proper officials in his 
own neme, under no false pretences, 
and used in a perfectly legal man- 
ner to travel abroad on such mis- 
sions as his visit to Spain! 

Actually, even if he had been 
guilty, Earl Browder would already 
have served an unnecessarily long 
and harsh sentence. The spirit of 
justice and fair play alone, if not 
the firm belief that Browder is in- 
dispensable to our nation in these 
war times, would call for his free- 
dom. Only one individual, President 
Roosevelt, can now free Earl Brow- 
der. But it is within the power of 
the millions of American citizens to 
persuade the President that this 
must be done! Over 2,000,000 peo- 
ple have already urged the Presi- 
dent to do so, but a few individuals, 
Representative Martin Dies among 
them, are most violently opposed. In 
fact, he boasts no little of having 
had a major part in instigating the 
conviction and jailing of Earl Brow- 
der. Most Americans have learned 
to view with suspicion anything that 
the notorious poll-tax Congressman 
favors. In the Browder case such 
suspicion is justified, for by now it 
is commonly accepted that Browder 
has been jailed because of his po- 
litical views and not because of any 
“crime.” 


A Democratic Position 


There is nothing alien or un- 
American in the effort to see that 
justice is done to individuals per- 
secuted for their political opinions. 
The effort to free Browder is based 
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upon a tradition as old as these 
United States and is written into the 
basic law of the land in the Bill of 
Rights of the Constitution! Thomas 
Jefferson could rightfully lay claim 
to being the founder of this tradi- 
tion and to the title of being the 
first defender of political prisoners 
in this nation. We can learn some- 
thing of why and how to free Brow- 
der from the case of Matthew Lyon, 
a political prisoner of Jefferson’s 
day. Lyon, a member of Congress 
from Vermont during the Adams 
Administration, was considered a 
rabid Jeffersonian Democrat, which 
term, in the eyes of Mr. Dies’ po- 
litical forebears, was synonymous 
with the present-day term “Com- 
munist.” 

The policies of the Adams Ad- 
ministration, manipulated by the 
arch-reactionary Alexander Hamil- 
ton, were bitterly opposed by Jeff- 
erson and his followers, who were 
rousing the nation to continue the 
fight for democracy and indepen- 
dence. Foreign policy became a cen- 
tral issue then as now. Jefferson, 
who saw the continued menace to 
American freedom from British tyr- 
anny, favored a firm policy of 
friendship and collaboration with 
the young French Republic in the 
interests of their mutual security. 
Consequently, from one end of the 
country to the other the Jeffersoni- 
ans were denounced as “foreign 
agents” or Jacobins, and a reign of 
terror was let loose against them by 
the enactment of the notorious Alien 
and Sedition Acts. 

Matthew Lyon established his 
own newspaper to support Jeffer- 
son, and thus became a logical 
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choice to be singled out as the first 
victim under the new “sedition” act. 
Finding a charge upon which to 
convict him was by no means easy. 
But a flimsy technical pretext was 
discovered. Lyon had published 
articles criticizing the Adams Ad- 
ministration before the “Sedition 
Act” had even been passed by Con- 
gress! On this “charge” of violating 
the Act he was, however, arrested 
and sentenced to four months in 


prison and to pay a fine of $1,000 in 


a trial described by one historian as 
a “farce”! 

The citizens of Vermont, and the 
Green Mountain Boys who had 
fought with Lyon in the Revolution 
of °76, protested and thousands 
signed petitions to President Adams. 
The people nominated this “convict” 
for Congress and re-elected him 
with twice as many votes as his 
nearest opponent! 

When his term of imprisonment 
was about to expire, the fine of 
$1,000 (an enormous sum _ those 
days) had not been raised by the 
poor Vermont farmers. The Adams 
Administration threatened to keep 
him in prison, but the eyes of the 
entire nation were now focused up- 
on the case of the man in that little 
prison cell. Jefferson, Madison and 
their friends raised and paid the 
necessary money to free Lyon. 

Lyon was freed by the personal 
intervention of Jefferson, who util- 
ized the persecution of Lyon and 
others to rally the people in the 
fight for democracy. 


Browder’s Policy Vindicated 


The case of Earl Browder is no 
less a political matter than the case 
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of Matthew Lyon. Nor is the pretext 
upon which he was sentenced to 
prison any less flimsy. In the eyes 
of the appeasers, and the infamous 
Dies Committee, Earl Browder has 
been guilty of one particularly un- 
forgivable “crime”—he has dared to 
advocate as the course of action for 
the U.S. in the interests of Ameri- 
can national security, a policy of 
friendship and collaboration with 
the Soviet Union. 

That may appear to be a “crime” 
in their eyes; but is there anyone 
in American public life, except 
friends of Hitler, willing to say now 
that the U.S. should not cooperate 
with the Soviet Union? If there 
were they would not find support 
among the American people. The 
people have learned all too well that 
it was during our long complicity 
in the appeasement policy of hos- 
tility toward the Soviet Union and 
concessions to Hitler that the Axis 
powers seized the vantage points 
from which they menace us today. 

Contrast the debacle of that pe- 
riod to the present day, when our 
nation is firmly allied with the So- 
viet Union, with Great Britain and 
China. From the day that alliance 
came into being the possibility has 
been assured that by an aggressive 
and vigorous conduct of the war the 
United Nations can march forward 
to glorious victories aaginst the 
common foe of all mankind. And 
this was the policy that Browder 
advocated, for which he was at- 
tacked as a “foreign agent.” If only 
more Americans had been guilty of 
such “crimes”! 

The fact is that the policy Earl 
Browder so long advocated is the 
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counterpart of Jefferson’s foreign 
policy, both when he served as Sec- 
retary of State under President 
Washington and during the Adams 
Administration. At that time the 
young American Republic, which 
“kindled the flame” that resulted in 
the Great French Revolution of 
1789, was not yet secure in its in- 
dependence from British tyranny. 
The British Tories openly pro- 
claimed their intention of crushing 
the new concept of the “Rights of 
Man” that had been born in Amer- 
ica and France. Against this mortal 
peril that could have defeated 
either of the two nations alone, only 
friendship and collaboration could 
assure their mutual security. In the 
United States, Alexander Hamilton 
and other “appeasers” of the British 
King were prepared to betray both 
France and America through a 
treacherous alliance with reaction- 
ary Britain for war against the 
French Republic. Thomas Jefferson, 
aided by his friend Tom Paine who 
inspired America to aid the French 
cause in his famous pamphlet The 
Rights of Man, waged a bitter and 
successful struggle against betrayal 
of our sister Republic. During the 
last decade of the 18th century Jeff- 
erson urged vigorous measures to 
support revolutionary France, such 
as an embargo on England in order 
also to protect American interests. 
The will of the people prevailed. 
Jefferson’s battle to prevent the 
United States from becoming a 


‘partner in crime of the reactionary 


British Tories and against the in- 
famous Alien and Sedition Acts 
ended in his election as President. 
Just as the Jeffersonian policy of 
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friendship with revolutionary 
France aided in defending the in- 
dependence of America, the policy 
which Earl Browder advocated so 
long and eloquently, of alliance be- 
tween the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., 
as an integral part of a “united na- 
tions” pact against the fascist Axis, 
has proved to be the only means of 
defending our independence today. 
And as the policy of Jefferson was 
vindicated by the people in his elec- 
tion to the Presidency, so also has 
the policy of Browder been vindi- 
cated. It is today the official policy 
of our government and of every 
patriotic American citizen. 


Red-Baiting Exposed 


If this had been his only contri- 
bution to our nation Earl Browder 
would still deserve a place among 
those needed to win victory. This is 
no time to deprive our nation of the 
service of such a man. National 
unity will be harmed by keeping a 
staunch anti-fascist defender of the 
country in prison. Browder was put 
in prison primarily by the efforts of 
those who opposed the alliance with 
the Soviet Union upon which our 
very life depends. What a victory 
for the appeaser enemies of our 
country! Every day that Browder 
remains in prison is aid and comfort 
to the Hitler fifth column that even 
today tries to drive a wedge be- 
tween us and our allies! 

As a testimonial to that fact, 
growing numbers of citizens in all 
walks of life are urging the Presi- 
dent to free him. 

Much to the dismay of the ap- 
peasers and to those who kowtow 
to them, the rising wave of protest 
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against the unjust imprisonment of 
Earl Browder is gaining momentum 
day by day. This was begrudgingly 
admitted recently by the New York 
World-Telegram and the Daily Mir- 
ror when these papers broke their 
long conspiracy of silence about the 
Free Browder Campaign. They re- 
vealed that the day of the Presi- 
dent’s birthday ball, the White 
House was “flooded with messages 
urging the immediate release of 
Earl Browder” and that “tens of 
thousands of individual telegrams 
and hundreds of thousands of post- 
cards” would go to the White House. 
They obligingly listed a few of the 
prominent citizens who advocated 
freeing Browder, acknowledging 
them to be “non-Communists.” 
Among those the World-Telegram 
named were “former Republican 
Senator George Wharton Pepper, 
the Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
Episcopal Bishop Edward L. Par- 
sons, Dr. A. A. Brill, honorary 
chairman of the American Psycho- 
analytic Association, the head of 
the Missouri State Grange, the 
President of the Yonkers Board of 
Education, James T. Shotwell, pres- 
ident of the League of Nations As- 
sociation” and other illustrious 
names among whom not the least 
well known is Tom Mooney. 

And then, proving that the day of 
miracles is not past, these same 
newspapers conclude that this is 
nothing more than a “red plot” in 
which these respectable citizens 
were somehow inveigled under a 
false pretext! Surely not even they 
have the colossal nerve to claim that 
these indivduals who signed peti- 
tions to free Earl Browder do 
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not know that he is a Communist! 

What is it that has produced this 
absurd idea? Obviously the appeas- 
ers are deeply disturbed by the fact 
that millions recognize the injustice 
done to Browder as a severe blow 
against the rights of the people. In- 
stead of concluding from this that 
the people’s will should be done, 
they attempt to stop the drive for 
Browder’s release by creating the 
impression that only the “reds” are 
concerned. 


Appeasement Jitters 


There is ample reason here for a 
case of “appeasement jitters.” It 
proves that the principal weapon 
employed by the Hitler fifth column 
to divide the people has been blunt- 
ed. If millions are no longer willing 
to be bullied and bludgeoned into 
confusion by the cry of “red” raised 
against Browder, then the honey- 
moon days of Martin Dies’ wooing 
of Adolf Hitler are numbered! Hit- 
ler and his fifth column who divided 
and conquered Europe with the 
propaganda of anti-Communism 
won’t be able to divide and conquer 
America with the same trick. 

Of course, it would be a strange 
situation if the Communists were 
not among the most active in work- 
ing for Earl Browder’s release! 

We declare the release of Earl 
Browder to be an objective insepar- 
able from the object of winning the 
war for which we are ready to give 
every ounce of our energy and 
every drop of our blood. And we 
say to every American that a suc- 
cessful campaign to free Earl Brow- 
der will help to end the day when 
patriotic trade union leaders, liber- 
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als, progressives and youth leaders 
are expected to cringe before the 
fifth-column cry of “red.” That title 
of “red” that the Hitler agents wish 
to use as a brand of shame against 
whomever they fear can become a 
badge of honor to single out de- 
voted and loyal defenders of 
America! It is for this reason that 
every honest anti-fascist must de- 
fend the right of all, irrespective of 
their political opinions, including 
the Communists, to contribute their 
share to the national unity for the 
defeat of the Axis powers. This is 
no selfish concern of Communists. 
It is a problem to be faced by every- 
one who wants an end to all efforts 
disrupting and confusing the peo- 
ple’s unity with false issues. 

Above all, the freeing of Earl 
Browder is of concern to American 
organized labor. The demand for 
the release of Browder on the part 
of over 500 local and central labor 
bodies of both C.I.0O. and A. F. of 
L., and by leading officials of inter- 
national unions, is an event of first- 
rate magnitude. It represents a 
growing recognition on the part of 
the trade unions, especially by the 
progressives and Left wing of the 
C.1.0., which are playing an in- 
creasingly important role, that Earl 
Browder is a leader of the working 
class, the leader of a working class 
political party, and that his impris- 
onment is an attack upon labor and 
the concern of labor. It is of the 
utmost importance to our nation and 


‘to the cause of national unity to 


wipe out all tendencies toward con- 
cessions to the baitings by pro- 
Hitler groups, such as the imprison- 
ment of Earl Browder represents. 
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Here is a cause that will appeal 
to the best that is in the youth of 
America, their deep sense of justice, 
loyalty and fair play. It is the fight 
to free a man who can justly be 
called the friend and champion of 
youth. Among political figures in 
American life there are many who 
lay claim to this title, but none with 
so clear a claim as Earl Browder. 
Ours is a generation that admires 
figthing champions built in the mold 
of Joe Louis. We need champions 
who can step in and deliver hard, 
fast blows against the biggest op- 
ponent we’ve ever been up against, 
the fascist Axis! This fight is for 
keeps, and the stake is our lives, our 
happiness, our future, everything 
that we are and ever hope to be! We 
need this man, Earl Browder, on 
our side! 

Many young people and youth or- 
ganizations have already raised 
their voices for the freedom of Earl 
Browder. But they are all too few 
compared to the millions who are 
springing to arms at their nation’s 
call, who are manning the tanks, 
guns, planes, production lines and 
civilian defense tasks. If they are 
not greater in number it can only be 
because the millions have not yet 
learned to appreciate that this too 
is a task of winning the war! Once 
that realization dawns upon them, 
they will as loyally rise to the de- 
fense of Browder as they do to 
smash the enemy attacks in the far- 
off hills of the Philippines! 

The sage advice, patient under- 
standing and outstanding example 
of Earl Browder have given Amer- 
ica many outstanding heroes of the 
battle for freedom. There is Dave 
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Doran, seaman, young Communist, 
who gave his young life on the 
fields of Spain so that we might 
have more time to gird ourselves to 
take up the same battle. Others 
went to Spain, too, young men who 
learned from Browder how to value 
human freedom sufficiently to risk 
their lives gladly that it might live. 
There were Lieutenant-Colonel John 
Gates and Captain Bob Thompson 
of the Spanish Republican Army 
who today proudly serve the Stars 
and Stripes as privates in the U.S. 
Army. A host of others, taught in 
the spirit of Browder by the Young 
Communist League, serve their 
country and flag wherever duty 
calls, and others but await the call 
to duty. 

The youth of this country have a 
proud tradition to uphold in the 
fight for justice. One case stands out 
above others. The youth movement 
played no small part in snatching 
Angelo Herndon from the jaws of 
death on a Georgia chain-gang by 
a great protest movement. In this 
movement, which reached far into 
the ranks of the organized youth, a 
splendid tradition was established 
of defending the rights of Commu- 
nists irrespective of agreement with 
their political opinion. Such a tra- 
dition coupled with the knowledge 
that in the case of Browder there is 
in addition at stake the great, all- 
meaning issue of the needs of na- 
tional unity for the defense of our 
country’s existence, should help to 
make the name of Earl Browder a 
symbol among the youth, synony- 
mous with the fight for democracy 
and liberty. 





LET FREEDOM RING FOR EARL BROWDER 


Enlist for the Campaign 


This campaign for the freedom of 
Earl Browder is conducted in the 
spirit of Jefferson. The decision of 
such an eminent citizen as Wendell 
Willkie to act as defense attorney 
in the case of William Schneider- 
man, well-known Communist whose 
citizenship the prosecution wishes to 
revoke on that ground, reflects the 
growing appreciation of the need to 
recognize Communists as part of 
the national unity. In these factors 
are guarantees of success for the ef- 
fort to free Browder if it is con- 
ducted aggressively and vigorously. 

Enlistment for the campaign is 
open for the duration—until Brow- 
der walks out of prison into the 
sunlight to join his people again! 

Duty consists of adding your 
voice and the voice of your friends, 
shopmates, school chums, of your 
organization, union, club, church to 
the growing roll of Americans who 
believe that everything, everything 
including Earl Browder, must be 


given to the defense of our nation! ' 


The task is to send telegrams, let- 
ters, resolutions to President Roose- 
velt urging that he grant an order 
of Executive clemency freeing Ear! 
Browder. March 25 will mark one 
year since the unjust jailing of 
Browder. The American people can- 
not allow the injustice to Earl Brow- 
der and to themselves to be pro- 
longed. Let America ring out with 
the words Free Earl Browder, espe- 
cially on these days dedicated to the 
cause of human freedom on which 
we commemorate the birthdays of 
George Washington, Abraham Lin- 
coln and Frederick Douglass. 
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PRODUCTION FOR VICTORY 


BY BRUCE MINTON 


N HIS message to Congress on 

the State of the Union, President 
Roosevelt said: “Let no man say it 
cannot be done. It must be done— 
and w2 have undertaken to do it.” 
Sixty thousand planes in 1942, 
125,000 planes in 1943, 45,000 


tanks in 1942, 75,000 tanks in 
1943, 20,000 anti-aircraft guns 
in 1942, 35,000 of the same in 


1943, 8,000,000 tons of merchant 
shipping in 1942, 10,000,000 tons of 
the same in 1943—this is the pro- 
gram. These are the highlights of 
the Victory Production Program. 
And the country is saying, together 
with the President: It must be 
done! It can be done! We have 
undertaken to do it! This is the na- 
tion’s motto in war production. It is 
the motto of the labor movement, 
which is mobilizing everything for 
the national war effort. 

The question naturally arises how 
to realize this production program, 
how to mobilize the nation’s indus- 
trial resources for the war effort. 
This is the common problem of the 
government, of Congress, of labor, 
industry and agriculture, of all the 
people. 

Certain circles in Congress, as 
well as in some large corporations, 
seem to be “skeptical.” But the 
American people by their actions 


can prove such “skepticism” ground- 
less. They can exercise persuasion 
and pressure upon those elements 
that let their “skepticism” inter- 
fere with the successful prosecution 
of the war production program. 

It is characteristic that one of the 
“skeptics” in Congress’ should be 
Hamilton Fish. Of course, nobody 
would seriously think that this par- 
ticular Congressman has any spe- 
cial competence, economic or tech- 
nical, for judging our industrial 
capacities. His judgment, there- 
fore, must be considered mainly 
“political”; that is, he is far from 
being in sympathy with the na- 
tion’s war of liberation against 
Hitlerism because his political atti- 
tudes lean definitely toward pro- 
Hitler appeasement. This is not to 
say that every “skeptic” belongs to 
this category, but that every pro- 
Hitler appeaser will now seek to 
hide himself behind “skepticism,” 
and that “skepticism” as such ob- 
jectively helps Hitler and Japan. 

Our war production program is 
fully realistic and practical because 
it is based upon these three funda- 
mental propositions: adequate raw 
material resources; practically un- 
limited actual and potential produc- 
tive capacities; and our people’s en- 
thusiasm, faith and determination. 
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These three put together can do 
wonders; and of the three, the de- 
termination of labor and the masses 
of our people to see the thing 
through is most decisive. Hence, any 
attempt to dampen this spirit by 
“skepticism,” and any effort to ex- 
clude the working class from mak- 
ing its full contribution to the 
realization of the war production 
program, inevitably works against 
our nation and in favor of the 
enemy. 

Let us take the problem of pro- 
duction—a basic production prob- 
lem is that of conversion. America’s 
vast and intricate plant must be 
shifted without delay from the 
manufacture of pleasure cars and 
washing machines, refrigerators and 
all the other peacetime products and 
gadgets, to the output of the sinews 
of war—tanks, planes, ships, muni- 
tions, guns. The complexity of this 
conversion process is admittedly 
great. The strain of fully transform- 
ing American economy from peace 
to war is indeed formidable, but im- 
perative if this nation is speedily to 
become the arsenal of democracy, 
able to supply not only its own 
armed forces, but to render decisive 
aid to the British, Soviet, Chinese, 
Dutch and other allies. The change 
cannot be realized by any half- 
hearted approach, nor is it possible 
if the leisurely pace of the past is 
maintained, a pace which would 
necessitate literally years to achieve 
the desired peak of production. 

In the sphere of plane production 
the original plan, prior to December 
7, called for 50,000 planes by the 
end of 1942, and all aviation author- 
ities agreed that it was perfectly 
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realizable. Actual production figures 
last September were 1,914 planes a 
month, which was twice the rate for 
last February. But the main thing 
to remember, in connection with 
these figures, is that our full capac- 
ity for plane production has not 
yet been tapped. Our chief source of 
capacity for plane production—the 
automobile industry—was still em- 
ployed chiefly for making cars and 
trucks for civilian use. And yet we 
were already producing, last Sep- 
tember, at the rate of nearly 24,000 
planes a year, proving our ability to 
double the rate of production be- 
tween February and September. 

Now the plan is to put the auto- 
mobile industry entirely to war pro- 
duction and to have the industry 
pool and combine its capacities for 
that purpose. There can be no doubt 
that, by doing so, we shall turn out 
the 60,000 planes in 1942, and the 
125,000 planes in 1943. All technical 
experts as well as labor are fully 
agreed on that. Yet certain influen- 
tial heads of large corporations are 
still not fully convinced. Why? 

C. E. Wilson, president of the 
General Motors Corp., recently said 
that the industry “will do the best 
it can”: but “he did not appear 
optimistic that it could reach the 5 
billion war production goal in 1942. 
He said retooling of plants in some 
instances would take a year” (N. Y. 
Times, January 6). But the plans of 
the automobile workers’ union have 
demonstrated that it can be done, 
and government experts are of the 
same opinion. Where is the source 
of difference? Mr. Wilson evidently 
tends to want to continue “business 
as usual,” and it is a matter of fact 
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that most of the automobile indus- 
try has not yet retooled for war 
needs. Leaders of the industry bar- 
gained with the government to per- 
mit the manufacture of 204,848 cars 
in January and, with that conces- 
sion grouted, are trying to extend 
this limit far into the future. And in 
January of this year the fact re- 
mained that the automobile indus- 
try, where over half the country’s 
machine tools are concentrated, had 
not yet drawn blueprints for con- 
version! 

Even when it became clear that 
the industry must either shift to the 
manufacture of tanks and other war 
materials, or cease to operate, the 
delay was costly. Giant plants be- 
gan to shut down. Within a month 
after the conference of the industry 
on war production, it was antici- 
pated that over 400,000 workers, the 
most skilled in mass-production 
methods, would be without jobs—at 
a time when the President called 
for the continuous operation of 
plants, 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
week. No provisions had been made 
for the retraining of these workers 
forced into idleness. And along with 
those losing jobs in factories, thou- 
sands ir. the service and consumers 
industries, thousands in white collar 
occupations were put out of work. 
Conversion would meanwhile pro- 
ceed at its snail-like pace, if at all. 
Only when the new plants came in- 
to production—a matter of six 
months to a year—only if and when 
conversion occurred—a matter of at 
least a year at the pace pursued— 
would the available workers be util- 
ized to supply American armed 
forces with desperately needed 


equipment. Evidently America’s al- 
lies were expected to wait. Evident- 
ly, the enemy also was expected to 
wait—or otherwise the lives of 
American boys would be sacrificed 
vainly and criminally because they 
lacked the machinery with which 
to defend themselves. There could 
be no talk of victory for months 
hence when America creakingly got 
around te producing weapons with- 
out which the armed forces were 
helpless. 

But labor had a solution to pro- 
pose. The United Automobile Work- 
ers of the C.I.0. proposed to com- 
bine the productive facilities of 
every company in the industry, 
especially its machine and _ tool- 
making facilities, operating the in- 
dustry as a single unit for war pro- 
duction, and drawing into it the 
facilities of all available smaller 
plants in the country. This is first. 
And second: to establish effective 
collaboration between labor and 
management and government 
through industry ccuncils, to or- 
ganize and carry through the gov- 
ernment’s assignment for the indus- 
try. This is a plan for war produc- 
tion and for winning the war. 

On all sides the labor movement 
showed a mounting awareness of its 
very great stake in the war, and 
came forward as the champion of 
the nation. It realized that fascism 
was the most immediate and merci- 
less enemy, and that all effort must 
be concentrated toward smashing 
the Axis. Clearly, such a resolve 
must be given content by winning 
the maximum production of neces- 
sary raw materials and war equip- 
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ment. American labor responded 
unhesitatingly. And because noth- 
ing could be allowed to interfere 
with the all-important task of ob- 
taining production, labor voluntar- 
ily laid aside the strike weapon “for 
the duration,” and put an end to 
jurisdictional disputes. A. F. of L. 
and C.I.O. alike pledged themselves 
to keep mines, mills and shops 
humming at maximum capacity. 
The two camps of labor, previously 
at odds, sought ways of cooperating 
to spur the prosecution of the war. 

In further contribution, labor 
used its close knowledge of 
industry and equipment to offer 
concrete proposals on how to obtain 
the speediest fulfillment of war re- 
quiremerts. Philip Murray of the 
C.1.0. offered a plan for industry- 
management organization which 
would mobilize the full energies of 
both management and labor. But 
the Murray Plan was carefully filed 
away in the pigeonhole reserved at 
O.P.M. headquarters for construc- 
tive suggestions. In the same way 
the Reuther Plan for the automobile 
industry; the Mine, Mill, and Smel- 
ter Workers Union plan for copper, 
zine and lead; the Bridges Plan for 
loading and unloading ships in port; 
the steel workers’ plan; the agri- 
cultural implement workers’ plan— 
all the numerous blueprints for pro- 
duction and conversion—were con- 
sistently ignored. 

The  business-as-usual forces 
turned a deaf ear. In not one in- 
stance could any objection be found 
to labor’s plams because of “im- 
practicability.” Still the monopoly 
obstructionists balked. Refusing to 
countenance the pooling of facilities, 
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which would have meant a planned 
beginning of the difficult shift to 
war production, they raised the old 
meaningless cry of “regimentation” 
and “socialization.” Their answer 
was “to divide the responsibility for 
management would be to destroy 
the very foundation upon which 
America’s unparalleled record of 
industrial accomplishment has been 
built” (N. Y. Times, January 8). 
But, far from destroying industrial 
accomplishment, such plans, if ef- 
fectively carried out, will release 
and vastly stimulate initiative on 
all sides. 

Labor, together with all national 
forces of the country, is determined 
that the United Nations shall win 
the war and destroy Hitlerism. This 
demands that industry, and the en- 
tire national economy, be turned in- 
to one unit for war production. This 
demands that labor’s initiative, 
abilities and enthusiasm be fully 
utilized. This demands close and 
harmonious collaboration in produc- 
tion between management, labor 
and government. And this is what 
labor proposes. What this may re- 
sult in, as we go along, is a develop- 
ment in the direction of a certain 
kind of war state capitalism with 
democratic controls, which is not 
“socialization” at all, but the adap- 
tation of capitalist economy to na- 
tional war purposes. 

The position to date of Mr. Wil- 
son, president of General Motors, is 
disturbing. It is disturbing because 
Mr. Wilson’s “skepticism” is shared 
by quite a few influential people in 
the large corporations. It is also 
shared by many business publica- 
tions which generally reflect the at- 
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titudes of big executives. For ex- 


ed ample: as late as the first week in 
to January, when it was already 
id known that the President was going 
” to propose a $50,000,000,000 war ex- 
r penditure for 1942, Business Week 
rT was doubtful whether we could 
y reach even the level of $40,000,000- 
h 000 in the current year. Of course, 
ft all of this is generally accompanied 
n 


with the assurance that “we shall 
. do the best,” but the spirit for doing 
the best is not much in evidence. 

Thus the problem is still with us 
—the problem of overcoming the 
attitudes of “business as usual” and 
the spirit of “skepticism” that are 
so marked among many of the 
heads of large corporations. It is the 
problem of preventing political at- 
titudes of pro-Hitler appeasement 
from interfering with our war pro- 
duction program and with the con- 
duct of the war generally. 

In reality, the methods of the 
business-as-usual forces—in which 
O.P.M. Director Knudsen and his 
like-minded followers were su- 
preme—wanted to utilize the strug- 
gle against fascism in order to pile 
up colessal profits for certain big 
monopolists and starve out the 
small ones. They gobbled up con- 
tracts and their spokesmen at Wash- 
ington saw to it that the contracts 
were fed to them. Sub-contracts 
were refused; the full productive 
capacity of the nation remained out- 
side the war effort. The O.P.M. an- 

. nounced at the beginning of this 
year that forty-four companies held 
over 72 per cent of the total con- 
tracts. The House Tolan Committee 

(investigating defense migration) 
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stated in its second interim report, 
December 19, 1941: 


“The system of contract awards 
in effect excludes from production 
the facilities of tens of thousands of 
small producers. . . . It is inconceiv- 
able that war can be waged suc- 
cessfully without such full utiliza- 
tion of our resources.” 


Most of the Knudsen group, which 
came to Washington to serve as 
executives, “without compensation,” 
did not, it became increasingly evi- 
dent, automatically lose the outlook 
of big business by being transferred 
from industry to government. How 
could they insist that the biggest 
plants be converted to war produc- 
tion when those enterprises were 
mainly concerned with protecting 
the value of their plants for the 
future and preserving “good-will” 
built up over many years by con- 
tinuing to produce sufficient quan- 
tities of their products to maintain 
leadership in industry? In many 
cases they refused flatly to switch 
existing plants and machinery to 
the manufacture of war materials. 

In fact, they made clear that they 
only wanted further contracts on 
their own terms, whereby the gov- 
ernment would construct for their 
use new plants at public expense. 
These new plants they expected 
ultimately to produce the required 
armaments without need of sub- 
contracting. A handful at the very 
top could in this way have pre- 
served a monopoly over peacetime 
production while extending this 
monopoly to the armament indus- 
try. Yet they knew that supplies of 
strategic materials—aluminum, cop- 
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per, steel, zinc, lead, rubber, tin, 
and almost all other raw materials 
—were insufficient to provide for 
both the flow of peacetime prod- 
ucts and the war needs. They did 
not face this fact, and instead of 
increasing the supplies of strategic 
materials, went so far as to resist 
expansion, restricting the flow in 
anticipation of higher prices, and in 
the attempt to force out small com- 
petitors. 

As an example, the copper com- 
panies refused to increase their 
mining of this important metal un- 
less and until the government per- 
mitted sweeping advances in prices. 
The report of the House Naval Af- 
fairs Committee, headed by Carl 
Vinson, made public on January 20, 
1942, showed that profits of the 
largest corporations were swollen; a 
few of them had realized as much 
as 20 to 75 per cent on government 
orders—and at taxpayers’ expense. 
Bethlehem Steel in one instance (it 
refused to reveal profits on its ma- 
jor operations) netted over 20 per 
cent on a $19,000,000 order. General 
Motors made a similar average on 
its contracts, and the Aluminum 
Company of America registered 129 
per cent profit on one contract, 
more than 50 per cent on many 
others. C. E. Wilson told the Tolan 
Committee: “The defense program 
is big business. We might all just 
make u» our minds to that.” 

It is necessary to deal sharply 
with the business-as-usual forces in 
order to get war production under 
way. Conversion must be speeded; 
also the smaller plants must be 
drawn into the war effort by 
spreading master contracts and let- 
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ting out sub-contracts in the widest 
possible manner. Allen Taub, O.P.M. 
technical expert, frequently called 
for such an “explosion” method, 
pointing out that “You can’t design 
in a lump. You have to design in 
detail.” As plans for tanks or planes 
or any other war machine are 
drawn up, there is no insurmount- 
able difficulty in placing orders for 
units. Factories of limited capacity, 
unable to build the entire machine, 
but completely competent to build 
parts of it, can be drawn into pro- 
duction. This method has finally 
been edopted in England. And it has 
the particular advantage of bring- 
ing ever wider distribution of con- 
tracts, engaging more and more of 
the nation’s industrial capacity. 
There is need for more and bet- 
ter planning, and more authorita- 
tive coordination between O.P.M. 
and the Army and Navy procure- 
ment agencies. Obviously the Presi- 
dent and the Administration forces 
generally are taking steps to rem- 
edy this situation, to institute plan- 
ning and close collaboration of all 
groups involved in war production. 
The further top centralization of 
the government’s war production 
machinery, with Donald M. Nelson 
at the head, is calculated to improve 
administration and speed up pro- 
duction. But the success of this 
latest reorganization will hinge 
largely upon the determination with 
which the new War Production 
Board and Mr. Nelson will work to 
put an end to all “business-as- 
usual” practices. It will hinge upon 
the energy with which the govern- 
ment will pursue the aim of estab- 
lishing close and harmonious rela- 
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tions between management, labor 
and government, and in drawing la- 
bor more actively and fully into the 
government and war production 
agencies. An important step in this 
direction has been taken by the 
government in conjunction with 
the A. F. of L. and the C.I.O. in 
estabiishing the Labor Victory 
Board. 

Meanwhile certain developments 
are taking place in various indus- 
tries and localities—down below, so 
to speak—which are of great prom- 
ise to the success of our war pro- 
duction program. Unfortunately the 
general press has been devoting all 
too little attention to this vital mat- 
ter. We refer particularly to the 
growth of joint plant committees of 
labor and management, production 
conferences of shop stewards, local 
production conferences of labor, 
management, and government, and 
united actions of labor organiza- 
tions (C.I.0., A. F. of L., Railroad 
Brotherhoods) to promote national 
defense and war production. The 
Daily Worker and the Sunday 
Worker, reporting and popularizing 
these developments, have thus ren- 
dered an inestimable service to the 
nation’s war effort. 

Most outstanding are the activi- 
ties of the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers Union of the 
C.1.O. These are resulting in the 
establishment of collaboration be- 
tween management and labor in 
various plants—joint management- 


“union councils. Enough experience 


has already been accumulated to 
prove the great value of these 
councils for increasing war produc- 
tion, this being the opinion of labor 
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and management alike. Here, there- 
fore, is a proven way of hastening 
war production from below, in 
plants and localities. But these are 
only beginnings. While the trade 
unions in most places are offering 
management  such_ collaboration, 
taking the initiative for it, and 
while technical production manage- 
ment in many instances views with 
favor such proposals, many of the 
“top people” of the large corpora- 
tions still stand in the way or sit 
on their managerial “prerogatives,” 
while valuable time is being lost. 
And time is the one thing we can- 
not affore to lose. As the President 
said: lost territory can be regained, 
lost time—never. 

From this, certain conclusions 
have to be drawn. The largest sin- 
gle factor that stands today be- 
tween the American people and 
maximum war production are the 
attitudes of “business-as-usual” and 
the obstructionist policies of certain 
monopolies who are associated with 
or influenced by pro-fascist appeas- 
er elements. This is a fact. The 
American people are willing to pay 
for the war effort. American labor 
has shown itself ready to do every- 
thing for it. It has the capabilities, 
the enthusiasm and the determina- 
tion. It has also shown initiative and 
has produced valuable plans and 
suggestions. Furthermore, labor is 
acting unitedly in most localities 
and industries. And on a national 
scale, the Labor Victory Board can 
give expression to this growing 
unity of action. Labor and technical 
production management in plants— 
when unhampered by influences of 
“business as usual’—have shown a 
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remarkable ability to join efforts for 
speeding war production. 

The conclusion is obvious: com- 
bat and overcome “skepticism” and 
“business as usual” practices which 
are fostered by certain monopolists; 
give iabor adequate representation 
in the government and in the direc- 
tion of the national production ef- 
fort; obtain the pooling of indus- 
trial facilities, spread contracts, in- 
sist on widely distributed sub- 
contracts, speed conversion wher- 
ever possible. In the end, this rests 
upon the further strengthening of 
labor and national unity, especially 
upon labor’s united action and co- 
operation with the Administration, 
to convince the country that, with- 
out these steps, victory is menaced. 

Nor can morale be neglected; and 
morale depends, among other things, 
on the granting of unemployment 
insurance to those out of work be- 
cause of the shifting economy, on 
retraining of idle workers for the 
job ahead. Still further, labor, 
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through production committees in 
every plant, no matter how small, 
can cooperate with management to 
bring unused equipment into the 
war effort, to arrange for conver- 
sion, to show the War Production 
Board how the facilities of the 
smaller plants can be utilized and 
their capacity mobilized. 

This is one of the most im- 
portant immediate war tasks of the 
United States. It is the task of con- 
verting our industries into a single 
unit for war production, in the 
shortest possible time. This is what 
the government calls for, as the 
President declared in his Message to 
Congress: 


“We must strain every arma- 
ment-producing facility to the ut- 
most. We must convert every avail- 
able plant and tool to war produc- 
tion. That goes all the way from the 
greatest plants to the smallest— 
from the huge automobile industry 
to the village machine shop.” 
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SOVIET-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP: THE 
CONTRIBUTION OF “MISSION TO MOSCOW” 


BY WILLIAM LINDSAY 


EZ. 


ICTORY in the present world- 
wide liberation war against the 
fascist coalition will depend on the 
collective strength and effective 
solidarity of the United Nations. Of 
crucial importance, within the 
framework of the anti-Hitler coali- 
tion, is Soviet-American friendship. 
The degree to which mutual under- 
standing and unity of action can be 
achieved on the part of these two 
strongest of the anti-Axis powers 
will have a decisive bearing on the 
course of the struggle and on the 
shaping of the peace. In stating this 
truth, we reaffirm, in the critical 
conditions of war, what was true 
also in the days which led up to the 
war: that relations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
are a primary, determining factor 
in world politics. Today those rela- 
tions are a key to victory over the 
barbarian menace of _ Hitlerite 
tyranny, its Japanese ally and its 
European vassals. 
A number of years ago Earl 


‘Browder stated clearly and em- 


phatically that Soviet-American 


collaboration was vital both to 
American security and to the safety 
of world civilization. He declared: 
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“The main idea which I am de- 
fending in the field of foreign policy 
is that of ever closer collaboration 
between the United States and the 
Soviet Union, as the major factor 
in the organization of world peace, 
as the chief protection of the world 
against the flood of fascist barbar- 
ism, for the maintenance of an or- 
dered civilization in a large part of 
the world.”* 


And he asserted his confident belief 
that “the United States will ulti- 
mately, despite all obstacles and 
prejudices, find itself in cooperation 
with the Soviet Union to salvage 
peace and civilization.” How strik- 
ingly has history vindicated that 
belief! 

Collaboration between our coun- 
try and the U.S.S.R. rests today on 
the firm basis of common defense 
of the national independence of 
each, against a common foe. The 
cornerstone of collaboration now is 
the supreme urgency of defeating 
once and forever the deadly threat 
of fascist world enslavement, of de- 
stroying fascism. 

One of the greatest obstacles to 
friendly collaboration has been the 
towering wall of anti-Soviet lies 


* The Second Imperialist War, International 
Publishers, 1940, p. 56. 
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and prejudices painstakingly and 
implacably erected by the pro-fas- 
cist forces in this country, in pursuit 
of their studied policy of obstruction 
of collective and national security 
alike. This barrage of slanderous 
misrepresentation of the realities of 
Soviet life has done immense harm 
to our nation’s welfare. It was the 
heart and core of the policy of ap- 
peasement and did much to block 
our country’s adoption of an effec- 
tive foreign policy which would 
safeguard our national interests by 
concerted action with the Soviet 
Union and the other democratic 
states for stopping the fascist war- 
makers. It has in great part de- 
prived our people of the close col- 
laboration of a powerful friend and 
ally, and of the benefit of an ob- 
jective comprehension of the rich 
experiences and lessons of the striv- 
ings and achievements of the land 
of socialist democracy. 

In the mighty crucible of war, 
however, not a few solid truths are 
emerging from the slag of ignorance 
and falsehood. The anti-Soviet slan- 
ders begin to crumble in the white 
heat of living experience. Millions 
of people are stirred by the epic of 
Soviet resistance to Hitler’s blitz- 
krieg, and their hopes are fired by 
the crushing counter-offensive be- 
fore Moscow, on the Northern 
Front, in the Ukraine. Admiration 
and heartfelt appreciation of these 
heroic contributions to our common 
cause mingle with growing recog- 
nition of certain truths: Soviet 
strength and unity and wise leader- 
ship, as opposed to the exploding 
myths of Soviet “weakness” and 
“incompetence” and “inner conflict.” 
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The learning of the truth about the 
Soviet Union, vital to our country’s 
safety and future progress, is tak- 
ing place the hard way, in the dif- 
ficult days of war. Whoever impedes 
that process, prolonging the sway of 
prejudice and distrust, puts ob- 
stacles in the path of victory. Who- 
ever speeds the process, hastening 
the growth of understanding and 
cooperation, strengthens the anti- 
Axis front, brings victory nearer. 

In addition to day-to-day experi- 
ence there are individual testi- 
monies that help create understand- 
ing. Such is the recently-published 
Mission to Moscow,* by ex-Ambas- 
sador Joseph E. Davies. 

This book, which deservedly has 
become the first best-seller of 1942, 
is an outstanding expression of the 
new, encouraging development that 
is taking place in American-Soviet 
relations. Written by a distinguished 
lawyer and businessman who was 
American Ambassador to Moscow in 
the critical years 1936-38, it con- 
tains many of his official reports to 
the President and the State Depart- 
ment, together with letters and ex- 
cerpts from his private diary and 
journal. The fact that the State De- 
partment has seen fit to release such 
official papers for publication at this 
time is significant, and indicative of 
the improvement in relations be- 
tween the two countries. The mass 
sales and library demand for the 
book bear eloquent witness to the 
widespread, newly awakened and 
intense interest in the Soviet Union 
that is felt today by vast and ever 
increasing numbers of Americans. 





* Joseph E. Davies, Mission to Moscow, Simon 
and Schuster, New York, 1941, 659 pp., $3.00. 
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In its turn, the book itself is making 
a valuable and positive contribution 
to the strengthening of the mutual 
friendship of the American and So- 
viet peoples. 

It is doing so by helping to dispel 
prejudices and misconceptions about 
the actual character and role of the 
Soviet Union. 

In his Foreword, the author states 
the main purpose which he set him- 
self in compiling the book: 


“In our country there has been 
and is much violence of opinion, 
some prejudice, and much more 
misinformation about Russia and 
the Soviet Union. Without being 
partisan or argumentative, I hope 
that the material contained in this 
book will give a factual basis and 
possibly a more accurate concept of 
the Soviet Government, its leaders 
and its people.” (p. xv.) 


This was the spirit, also, in which 
Mr. Davies had undertaken his as- 
signment at the Moscow embassy: a 
spirit startlingly rare in a diplo- 
mat accredited to that capital, and 
one which the leaders of the Soviet 
Union recognized and appreciated. 


“When I went to Russia, I made 
up my mind that I was going to go 
there free from prejudice and with 
an open mind. ... There was always 
present a deliberate effort to be fair, 
judicial, and  objective-minded. 
When I left Russia, President Kali- 
nin said to me, in effect, ‘We are 
sorry you are leaving. While you 
are not in accord with our belief 
and our political ideology, we be- 
lieve you to have been honest in 
your appraisal and honest in your 
effort to see what was being done. 
The worst that you have had to say 


you have said to us, and the best 
that you have had to say you have 
said to our enemies.’” (pp. xvii- 
xviii.) 

As a result of this honest, objec- 
tive approach, Mr. Davies came to 
recognize certain primary truths re- 
garding the Soviet Union: its de- 
voted and tireless pursuit of social 
and economic betterment for its 
people; its consistent struggle for 
collective security before the war; 
its great industrial, military and po- 
litical strength; its timely uproot- 
ing of the fifth column within its 
borders; its international signifi- 
cance as a power on the side of 
progress. 

On the basis of his recognition of 
these facts, Davies takes his stand 
squarely and unequivocally in favor 
of increasing the friendly collabora- 
tion between the U.S.A. and the 
Soviet Union, in favor of a policy 
that will effect this object, in the 
national ‘interests of our own 
country. 

In a confidential dispatch to the 
Secretary of State, dated Brussels, 
January 17, 1939, the former ambas- 
sador writes: 


“In my judgment, so long as the 
policy of the United States is to 
maintain relations with the Soviet 
Union, it is desirable that these re- 
lations should be of a friendly char- 
acter. The manpower, resources, and 
the strength of both the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and the Soviet people, 
their military and naval defenses, 
and their present economic and 
moral purpose of preserving peace 
constitute a factor which may be of 
great value in the maintenance of 
law and order and a moral concept 
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as between nations, particularly in 
view of the aggressive disposition 
now apparent in the combined au- 
thoritarian states.” (p. 545.) 


On an earlier occasion, dealing 
with the application of such a pol- 
icy in the conduct of the embassy’s 
work, Davies had written: 


“On the assumption that the 
United States decides to maintain 


displomatic relations here, it is, in | 


my opinion, advisable that the con- 
duct of this mission should be pro- 
jected and maintained in as friendly 
and harmonious a spirit as is pos- 
sible, consistent with the strict ad- 
herence to the performance of all 
obligations under the agreements 
between the two countries. ... 

“Such a policy does not involve 
approving in any manner the ideo- 
logical concepts of this government. 
It does, however, recognize the right 
of self-determination. It is interpre- 
tative of the high-minded and 
Christian-like declarations of the 
foreign policy of the United States 
as expressed by the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of 
State in connection with foreign 
affairs. It is a ‘Good Neighbor Pol- 
icy,’ and one consistent with the 
best traditions of our diplomatic 
history.” (pp. 424-5.) 


II. 


The period covered by Davies’ 
mission (1936-38) was character- 
ized above all else by the immi- 
nence of the war danger. The am- 
bassador paid tribute on numerous 
occasions to both the Soviet Gov- 
ernment’s sincere striving for peace, 
and its profound foresight and fully 
realistic appraisal of the factors in- 
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volved in the critical international 
situation of the time. 


“From my observation and con- 
tacts since 1936, I believe that out- 
side of the President of the United 
States alone no government in the 
world saw more clearly the menace 
of Hitler to peace and the necessity 
for collective security and alliances 
among non-aggressive nations than 
did the Soviet Government.” (p. 
495.) 


Davies realized clearly that the 
only hope for European peace lay 
in a firm British-French-Soviet alli- 
ance with the cooperation of the 
United States; and that failure to 
conclude such a pact on the part of 
the Western powers could lead only 
to catastrophe. He observed the 
sinister workings of the policy of ap- 
peasement, and wrote to Sumner 
Welles, in March, 1938, six months 
before Munich: 


“For some reason, or lack of rea- 
son, there seems to be no purpose 
on the part of the democracies of 
Europe to fortify their position real- 
istically by availing themselves of 
such strength as there is here as 
part of their common front... . Eng- 
land and France seem to be doing 
exactly the opposite here and have 
been playing into the hands of the 
Nazi and the fascist aims. The So- 
viet Union is rapidly being driven 
into a complete isolation and even 
hostility to England and indifference 
to France.” (p. 297.) 


When appeasement had made war 
inevitable and the U.S.S.R. signed 
the non-aggression pact with Ger- 
many, Davies sent to the State De- 
partment his estimate of the sig- 
nificance of the Soviet policy: 
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“.,. the development of this non- 
aggression pact between Russia and 
Germany to me was not unexpected. 
My reports from Moscow have 
pointed out for two years past that 
it was perfectly clear that if Europe 
were to make ‘peace,’ it would have 
to be a ‘fascist peace,’ imposed by 
the dictators, unless England and 
France created a _ countervailing 
east and west axis, by the inclusion 
of the Soviets, and established a 
‘balance of power’ which would 
keep peace through an equilibrium 
of forces.” (pp. 453-4.) 


Then, in a letter to Secretary Hull, 
on October 12, 1939: 


“I am disposed to the opinion 
that the Russian policy may be ex- 
actly what she proclaims it to be; 
namely, a desire to establish peace 
in Europe if she can, and particu- 
larly on her eastern border, and in 
addition thereto to develop her own 
resources secure from attack of the 
capitalistic western nations. To ef- 
fect this security, naturally, the 
Soviets would desire to have their 
western line shoved as far west 
from Moscow and the Don basin as 
possible, as a protection against a 
possible enemy Germany. It is also 
vital to her strategic defense and 
economic and national development 
that her access to the sea shall be 
protected by open-water sea bases 
the year round, and hence her at- 
titude toward the Baltic coun- 
Ws... 

“... Thus Hitler closed his eastern 
door, but he paid a very high price.” 
(pp. 465-6.) 


Later, in a letter to Harry Hopkins, 
Davies stated: 


“The Soviets became convinced, 
and with considerable reason, that 
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no effective, direct and practical, 
general arrangement could be made 
with France and Britain. They were 
driven to a pact of non-aggression 
with Hitler. ... 

“No government saw more clearly 
or stated with greater accuracy what 
Hitler was doing and would do and 
what ought to be done to preserve 
peace and to prevent the projection 
of a war by Hitler than did the 
Soviets.” (p. 496.) 


The understanding which Davies 
had acquired of the country’s mili- 
tary, industrial and _ political 
strength enabled him to gauge cor- 
rectly the power of resistance which 
the Soviet Union would oppose to 
the German invaders, when the 
treacherous blow of June 22 was 
struck. Surprise or incredulity was 
the usual reaction, in most official 
and business circles, to his estimates 
of Soviet strength. 

The stand which Davies took at 
the time of Hitler’s attack, a stand 
which he has reiterated forcefully 
before vast audiences in both the 
United States and Canada, in the 
course of his active support to the 
cause of full aid to the Soviet 
Union, is summed up in his reply 
to a press correspondent on June 22: 


“I told him that in my opinion, 
the extent of the resistance of the 
Red Army would amaze and sur- 
prise the world; and even though 
Hitler were to take a substantial 
part of the Ukraine, his troubles 
would then just begin. . . . It was 
just plain common sense to give the 
Soviets all the aid we possibly 
could, because they were fighting 
the greatest danger to our security 
in the world, the menace of Hitler’s 
aggression and lust for world dom- 
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ination. This statement was rather 
widely carried by the press, as it 
was directly contrary to practically 
all of the opinions of the best mili- 
tary experts. It was, however, 
founded not upon hearsay, so far as 
I was concerned. It was based upon 
what I myself had seen in Russia.” 
(pp. 475-6.) 


No aspect of the Soviet Union’s 
stringent measures of self-protec- 
tion and defense, taken in the face 
of impending war, has been so 
shamelessly misrepresented as its 
thoroughgoing uprooting of the 
fascist fifth column, its ruthless ex- 
tirpating of the WNazi-Trotskyite 
spy-nests. The lessons of Norway 
and France have served to throw 
considerable light on what is in- 
volved in the fascist technique of 
“internal aggression.” Davies cor- 
rectly sees the stern suppression of 
the anti-Soviet Quislings in the 
U.S.S.R. as an integral part of a 
policy of vigilant defense against the 
Hitlerite Axis. His position as U.S. 
Ambassador, combined with his ex- 
perience as a lawyer, enables him to 
speak with some authority. He de- 
clares: 


“The story which was unfolded in 
these trials disclosed a record of 
fifth columnist and subversive ac- 
tivities in Russia under a con- 
spiracy agreement with the German 
and Japanese Governments that 
were amazing.” (p. 276.) 


Regarding the guilt of the de- 
fendants (he had attended both the 
Radek-Piatakov and  Bukharin 
trials), Davies states emphatically 
that 


“... after daily observation of the 
witnesses, their manner of testify- 
ing, the unconscious corroboration 
which developed, and other facts in 
the course of the trial, together with 
others of which a judicial notice 
could be taken, it is my opinion so 
far as the political defendants are 
concerned sufficient crimes under 
Soviet law, among those charged in 
the indictment, were established by 
the proof and beyond a reasonable 
doubt to justify the verdict of guilty 
of treason and the adjudication of 
the punishment provided by Soviet 
criminal statutes.” (p. 272.) 


An interesting sidelight on the 
major complicity of Berlin in the 
Trotskyite treason activities is pro- 
vided by a note in Davies’ diary, 
January 16, 1937. While on his way 
to Moscow, he visited the German 
foreign office and had an extended 
interview with the head of its “Rus- 
sian Division”: 


“To my surprise he stated that my 
views as to the stability of internal 
Russian political conditions and the 
security of the Stalin regime would 
bear investigation. My information, 
he thought, was all wrong—Stalin 
was not firmly entrenched. He 
stated that I probably would find 
that there was much revolutionary 
activity there, which might shortly 
break out into the open.” (p. 10.) 


The treason “broke into the open” 
through being pulled up by the 
roots: the Radek-Piatakov trial 
opened only a week after this sig- 
nificant interview. 

Viewing the whole question of the 
trials in the light of experiences of 
the war, Davies comes to the fol- 
lowing general conclusion: 
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“All of these trials, purges, and 
liquidations, which seemed so vio- 
lent at the time and shocked the 
world, are now quite clearly a part 
of a vigorous and determined effort 
of the Stalin Government to protect 
itself from not only revolution from 
within but from attack from with- 
out. They went to work thoroughly 
to clean up and to clean out all 
treasonable elements within the 
country. ... 

“There were no fifth columnists 
in Russia in 1941—they had shot 
them. The purge had cleansed the 
country and rid it of treason.” (p. 
280.) 


This estimation of the role of the 
trials is a far cry from the venom- 
ous hysteria of the anti-Soviet 
propagandists, ranging from the 
pro-fascist monopolists to the vacil- 
lating liberals and the traitor 
“Socialists” of the New Leader and 
Norman Thomas camps. with their 
Lindbergh-myth of a “hopelessly 
weakened Red Army,” etc. The 
timely intervention of Soviet justice 
was ultimately to be vindicated be- 
fore the whole world, by life itself. 
Yet had Americans come to learn 
the truth of the matter sooner, the 
pro-fascist appeasers would have 
had less success with their political 
wrecking and sabotage work, and 
our country would have found its 
way more speedily to the indispens- 
able, secure alignment at the side of 
the U.S.S.R. 


Il. 


From the outset of his stay the 
ambassador undertook a careful, 
systematic survey of the industrial, 
agricultural, social and cultural en- 
terprises of a number of different 
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regions: an endeavor which once 
prompted Litvinov to remark that 
Davies at the end of three months 
“had acquired more information and 


knowledge of Russia .. . than any 
other ambassador had obtained in 
two years.” (p. 110.) 

The chief impressions which 
Davies derived of the work of so- 
cialist construction were those of its 
immensity, its breathtaking tempo, 
and the youth and enthusiasm of 
so many of its youthful executants. 

He speaks of the great public 
works and industrial plants as being 
“projected on a ‘ten-league canvas 
with the brush of comet’s hair’” 
(p. 406), and reports to the State 
Department: 


“Enormous and even astounding 
strides have been made in industrial 
and _ scientific development and 
achievement within the past eight 
years. ... Nothing... can stop the 
continued exploitation of this coun- 
try’s enormous’ resources and 
wealth. The ambitions of the coun- 
try youth have been fired. Educa- 
tional facilities have been afforded. 
Education, scientific or otherwise, 
is being extensively projected and 
made universal. Caste or class bar- 
riers to individual advancement 
have been broken down.... 

“The next generation, in my opin- 
ion, will see these people here exer- 
cising a tremendous influence not 
only upon European but upon world 
conditions.” (pp. 308-10.) 


Speaking at a function held short- 
ly before his departure from the 
Soviet Union, Davies observed: 


“IT have had the opportunity to 
see for myself these great industrial 
enterprises that have sprung up 
within the past ten years. In my 
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opinion, the extent of that economic 
development during that short 
period has been unparalleled. 

“What has particularly impressed 
me in that connection is the youth 
and enthusiasm of the young men 
and women who have been re- 
cruited from the collective farms, 
given the opportunity to technical 
and scientific education, and are 
now administering these great 
plants.” (p. 367.) 


Davies comments, in a letter of 
June, 1938, on the “improvement we 
have seen in the streets—more well- 
dressed people, more shoes, more 
color, more handsome automobiles, 
etc.”—and states his opinion that 
the growth in consumers’ goods is 
“remarkable,” considering that at 
least 80 per cent of the manufactur- 
ing plant had sprung practically 
“from the heel of Jove” in the pre- 
ceding decade. (p. 363). On another 
occasion he expresses his wonder 
at the fact that at a time of extraor- 
dinary increase in military expendi- 
ture, the outlay for social and 
cultural purposes “kept pace and 
exceeded it.” (p. 398.) 

The hatred and fear felt by pro- 
fascist reaction at the spectacle of 
socialist successes in the Soviet 
Union have found vent above all in 
slanderous denunciations of Stalin, 
the initiator and architest of those 
successes. It is therefore a service 
to democracy that the author of 
Mission to Moscow performs when 
he refutes the slanderers, in his ac- 
count of the interview with Stalin. 
In the course of this account, he 
observes: 


“His manner is kindly, his man- 
ner almost deprecatingly simple, his 
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personality and expression of re- 
serve strength and poise very 
marked... .” 

“He gives the impression of a 
strong mind which is composed and 
wise. . . . He has a sly humor. He 
has a very great mentality. It is 
sharp, shrewd, and, above all things, 
wise, at least so it would appear to 
me. If you can picture a personality 
that is exactly opposite to what the 
most rabid anti-Stalinist anywhere 
could conceive, then you might pic- 
ture this man.” (pp. 343, 356-7.) 


More than once, Davies refers to 
Stalin’s role in the extension of 
democratic rights—as in the adop- 
tion of the 1937 Constitution—and 
the safeguarding of religious lib- 
erty. The profoundly progressive 
character of the social edifice which 
was arising under Stalin’s leader- 
ship is moreover thrown into relief 
by the running fire of comments 
which appear in Davies’ diary with 
regard to the regime of terror and 
religious persecutions raging in 
Hitler Germany. The Nazi tyranny 
is utterly irreconcilable with the 
principles of altruism and Chris- 
tian charity to which Davies ad- 
heres. On the other hand, the Soviet 
Union, as he is quick to recognize 
despite theoretical points of dis- 
agreement, is inspired by an ad- 
vanced humanism: 


“In my opinion, the Russian peo- 
ple, the Soviet Government, and the 
Soviet leaders are moved, basically, 
by altruistic concepts. It is their 
purpose to promote the brotherhood 
of man and to improve the lot of 
the common people. They wish to 
create a society in which men may 
live as equals, governed by ethical 
ideals. They are devoted to peace. 
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They have made great sacrifices at- 
tempting to achieve those spiritual 
aspirations. They are fighting our 
fight now against Hitlerism and 
should receive every possible help 
as speedily and with as much 
friendly cooperation as we can ex- 
tend.” (p. 511.) 


Mr. Davies, understandably, sees 
the Soviet Union through the eyes 
of a liberal businessman. He goes in 
search of facts, and that he dis- 
covers a goodly number of them is 
evident from the foregoing. But the 
underlying politico-economic rela- 
tionships, it must be said, escape him 
to a considerable degree. Hence 
theoretical points of disagreement, 
which, though very definitely sec- 
ondary in importance as compared 
with his recognition of the major 
political truths discussed above, 
nonetheless need to be pointed out. 
Thus, the author of Mission to 
Moscow states his belief that “Com- 
munism, as such, cannot work on 
this earth, with human nature as it 
is.’ (p. xvi.) However, finding that 
human nature is in full and lusty 
operation in the Soviet Union, he 
must needs conclude that this sys- 
tem is “something else”—‘“a system 
of state socialism operating on capi- 
talistic principles and steadily and 
irresistibly swinging to the right.” 
(p. 511.) He claims that “the regime 
dropped the principle of commu- 
nism in its practical application” 
(p. 391); that “the theoretical Com- 
munists . . . were compelled to re- 
* sort to the elementals of human na- 
ture, to wit: self-interest and profit 
for labor” (p. 123). 

Davies sees in the existence of in- 
dividual initiative, and of incentives 
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to its development in the form of 
wage differences and bonuses, a 
“departure from Marxist principle.” 
The tremendous economic and so- 
cial advances which he observes 
with ungrudging admiration are due, 
in his opinion, not to the struggle 


to build socialism, but to some 
other factor, compounded of natural 
wealth and “human nature.” All of 
this arises from unclarity regarding 
the nature of socialism, a failure to 
see clearly the meaning and im- 
plications of the socialist ownership 
of the means of production in the 
Soviet Union. 

The confusion arises from an un- 
real and abstract conception of 
communism as a “selfless society” 
(p. xvi); a lack of understanding of 
the actual character of socialism 
and communism as distinct historic 
phases of social development; an 
unscientific definition of classes as 
“after all, only a word to describe 
an idea; the basis of which is that 
there are different groups of men 
which are differentiated, as among 
themselves.” (p. 123.) In the ab- 
sence of a clear definition of classes 
as groups standing in a definite re- 
lationship to the ownership of the 
means of production, the character 
of socialism is blurred, incomplete- 
ly grasped; and “incentives to la- 
bor” (under socialism) and “the 
profit motive” (of capitalism) can 
be interchanged at will, and made 
meaningless. 

Socialism, it must be observed, 
does not consist in a universal level- 
ing-out of individuality and initi- 
ative, nor in the establishment of an 
equalitarian absence of luxuries 
and comforts. It consists in the own- 
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ership by society of the means of 
production, which, far from sup- 
pressing, unleashes the fullest flour- 
ishing of individual and collective 
initiative and enrichment, with a 
constantly rising standard of living. 
The “Marxist principles” from 
which a “departure” is alleged dif- 
fer from Mr. Davies’ conception of 
them. Marxism distinguishes be- 
tween socialism and communism as 
successive historic stages in man- 
kind’s advance, following on the 
abolition of capitalism. Of the first, 
or socialist, stage, Marx wrote: 


“But one man will excel another 
physically or intellectually and so 
contributes in the same time more 
labor, or can labor for a longer 
time; and labor, to serve as a mea- 
sure, must be defined by its dura- 
tion or intensity, otherwise it ceases 
to be a standard measure. This 
equal right . . . recognizes no class 
differences because every worker 
ranks as a worker like his fellows, 
but it tacitly recognizes unequal in- 
dividual endowment, and_ thus 
capacities for production, as natural 
privileges. .. 

“In a higher phase of Communist 
society .. . after the powers of pro- 
duction have also increased and all 
the springs of cooperative wealth 
are gushing more freely together 
with the all-round development of 
the individual, then and then only 
can the narrow bourgeois horizon 
of rights be left far behind and so- 
ciety will inscribe on its banner: 
‘From each according to his capac- 
ity, to each according to his need.’” 
(Karl Marx, Critique of the Gotha 
Programme, International Publish- 
ers, pp. 30-31.) 


Thus, too, Stalin, in his interview 
with Emil Ludwig, in 1932, stated: 
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“The kind of socialism under 
which everybody would receive the 
same pay, an equal quantity of 
bread, would wear the same kind of 
clothes and would receive the same 
kind of goods and in equal quanti- 
ties—such a kind of socialism is un- 
known to Marxism. All that Marx- 
ism declares is that until classes 
have been completely abolished, 
and until work has been trans- 
formed from being a means of 
maintaining existence, into a prime 
necessity of life, into voluntary la- 
bor performed for the benefit of so- 
ciety, people will continue to be 
paid for their labor in accordance 
with the amount of labor performed. 
‘From each according to his capac- 
ity, to each according to the work 
he performs,’ such is the Marxian 
formula of socialism, i.e., the first 
stage of communism, the first stage 
of a communist society. Only in the 
highest phase of communism will 
people, working in accordance with 
their capacity, receive recompense 
in accordance with their needs: 
‘From each according to his capac- 
ity, to each according to his 
needs.’” (Joseph Stalin, An Inter- 
view with Emil Ludwig, Moscow, 
1932, pp 15-16.) 


It is in the light of these Marxist 
principles that the socialist society 
of the Soviet Union can be under- 
stood. 

On the question of the socialist 
state Davies falls into a similar con- 
fusion as with the case of the so- 
cialist economy. He states: “The 
government is a dictatorship not ‘of 
the proletariat,’ as professed, but 
‘over the proletariat.’ It is somplete- 
ly dominated by one man.” (p. 403.) 
Yet he himself, when dealing in the 
realm of simple facts, cites numer- 
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ous evidences of flourishing democ- 
racy, such as fully controvert this 
hasty repetition of a cliché of the 
bourgeois and Social-Democratic 
press. He describes the constitu- 
tional convention of the R.S.F.S.R., 
where the Stalin Constitution is 
adopted by the Russian Soviet dele- 
gates from factory and office and 
collective farm; he discusses the ex- 
tension of equal suffrage to the 
whole working population of both 
sexes; and quotes specifically the 
guarantees, in the Stalin Constitu- 
tion, of religious freedom and na- 
tional equality. And of the role of 
Stalin’s leadership, he declares: 


“The strength of the present re- 
gime is found in the resolute, bold, 
and able leadership of Stalin.” (p. 
417.) 


What escapes him—and it is pre- 
cisely that which would have en- 
abled him to see the proletarian 
dictatorship in its true light, as a 
democracy of a new, higher type— 
is the fact that this “resolute, bold 
and able leadership,” on the part of 
Stalin, the Bolshevik party and the 
government of the socialist state, 
has generated in the whole people 
the greatest confidence and trust. 
And this confidence has been re- 
peatedly vindicated by events, 
which have borne out the soundness 
of the Stalinist policies: nowhere 
can this be seen more clearly than 
in the present war against the Hit- 
lerite invaders. As a result of the 
relationship of mutual trust existing 
between leaders and people, the 
Soviet country has become more 
powerfully united than ever; and 
the “miracles” of morale and mass 


heroism and titanic unified effort 
have stemmed precisely from the 
richly democratic texture of Soviet 
life, founded on the common own- 
ership of the nation’s productive 
wealth. 

The same kind of unclarity is 
evident in the “parallel” that is 
drawn between Germany and the 
Soviet Union. Certainly, Davies rec- 
ognizes something of the profound 
difference between the Nazi State 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics when he counterposes the 
one to the other, saying that where- 
as Nazism is utterly incompatible 
with the principles of altruism and 
Christian brotherhood, on the other 
hand, as he puts it, “the commu- 
nistic Soviet state could function 
with the Christian religion in its 
basic purpose to serve the brother- 
hood of man” (p. 487). Actually, 
Davies’ whole book provides ample 
demonstration of the socially pro- 
gressive, peace-loving and _ con- 
structive rorle of the Soviet Union, 
as opposed to the unspeakable Nazi 
reaction, barbarism, vandalism and 
tyranny. 

Yet the author allows himself to 
slip into “generalizations” about 
Germany and the Soviet Union such 
as this: 


“Both . .. are totalitarian states. 
Both are realistic. Both are strong 
and ruthless in their methods.” (p. 
486.) 


Such a “generalization” can only 
arise from an unthinking, blithe 
ignoring of the whole question of 
what classes hold power in each of 
the two countries; from overlooking 
this “detail,” that in Germany power 
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is in the hands of the most fero- 
ciously reactionary and rapacious 
crew of imperialist millionaire-in- 
dustrialists, who are bent on a policy 
of rapine, pillage and enslavement 
of the earth; while in the Soviet 
Union power is in the hands of the 
working people, the builders of the 
most advanced and progressive so- 
ciety known to history, who are un- 
breakably united in an epic struggle 
to defend alike their socialist land 
and our common cause of indepen- 
dence and democratic liberty. To 
fall into facile talk of “totalitarian 
states” in general is to belie the 
main point of the book. Such a form- 
ulation can only impair the effec- 
tiveness of Davies’ message, in 
which he honestly and admiringly 
records many of the Soviet people’s 
achievements, and concludes as to 
the need for fullest friendly co- 
operation with them in their val- 
iant struggle to smash utterly the 
Nazi monster. 

But theoretical unclarity has not 
prevented Davies from producing a 
book that is in essence an act of 
friendship, a genuine contribution 
to international democratic unity. 
That is the important thing about 
Mission to Moscow and about its 
author. 


IV. 


Today, more than ever before, the 
attitudes of people toward the Soviet 
Union and friendly cooperation be- 
tween it and our own country are 
a touchstone of their honesty, pro- 
gressivism and patriotism. As a con- 
tribution to mutual understanding 
and collaboration against the Axis, 
Davies’ book has been widely ac- 
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claimed by honest foes of Hitler. It 
has been the object of venomous 
attack by enemies of anti-Hitler 
unity and of America’s security, 
The most open and characteristic 
attack has been that of Professor 
John Dewey, published as a letter 
to the New York Times of January 
11, 1942. 

In his endeavor to throw dis- 
credit on Davies’ honesty and in- 
telligence, and to engender a maxi- 
mum of anti-Soviet sentiment, Mr. 
Dewey overreaches himself. By 
slanderously comparing the anti- 
Soviet wreckers and degenerate as- 
sassins with Washington, Jefferson, 
Adams and other American Revolu- 
tionary heroes, and Joseph Stalin 
with the traitor Aaron Burr; by pro- 
claiming that it was not Hitler, but 
Stalin who was responsible for the 
outbreak of the European war in 
1938; by urging that American- 
Soviet cooperation be kept to a 
minimum, and raising the Goebbels 
lie of imminent Soviet defection 
from the United Nations camp—Mr. 
Dewey advertises his adherence to 
the camp of Hitlerism. Long sipping 
at the poisoned wells of Trotsky- 
ism has made this sanctimonious 
“seeker after truth” a_ veritable 
fountainhead of falsehood. “I do not 
know whether or not there were 
fifth columnists in Russia,” this 
Trotsky’s advocate intones, eyes 
heavenward. This academic echo of 
the Wilhelmstrasse “does not 
know” either, apparently, that 
America is at war with Hitler, and 
that the Soviet Union is our ally. 
For him, honest American admira- 
tion of Soviet heroism is a “fatuous 
one-sided love-fest,” for which he 
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would substitute a “circumspection” 
that ill conceals the word he means: 
“hostility.” Split anti-Hitler unity— 
sabotage the common war front— 
sell out America!—such is the in- 
tent behind the professorial-prag- 
matist “critique.” A reminder to 
vigilant Americans that the place 
to look for traitors is labeled not 
only “America First” but “Nazi- 
Trotsxyites.” Their squeaking is not 
unlike that of Professor Dewey’s 
pen. 
> - * 


“American patriots, fighting for 
victory in the most perilous and im- 
placable struggle in which our 
country ever has engaged, will 
understand that the vanquishing of 
the enemy demands that our friend- 
ship and energetic collaboration 
with the heroic Soviet fighters be 
strengthened to the uttermost. 

We have to do here not simply 
with a matter of passing contin- 
gency or expediency, but with the 
whole future destiny of our country. 
The ways in which history has 
linked the paths of our United 
States and of the great socialist So- 
viet Union have been described in 
these effective terms by Earl Brow- 
der: 


“The United States, although the 
land of the highest developed capi- 
talism, has many affinities with the 
Soviet Union, the land of socialism 
where Lenin’s ideas have entirely 
triumphed. The two countries are 


_ Similar in their broad expanse of 


territory, in the problems of the 
conquest of nature, of harnessing 
the enormous natural resources for 
the benefit of their peoples. This 
created many common national 
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characteristics which, even before 
the destruction of the tsarist autoc- 
racy, had brought about a friendly 
attitude of the two peoples toward 
each other, an intense interest in 
one another between the Amer- 
ican and Russian peoples, a feeling 
of kinship that surmounted all 
barriers. 

“Since the rise of the new so- 
cialist government out of the ruins of 
the old tsarist Russian Empire, 
since the Soviet Union has trans- 
formed that formerly backward 
land into the economically most ad- 
vanced country in the world, with 
the single exception of the United 
States, the affinities, the common 
interests, the sympathies between 
the peoples of the two countries 
have grown by leaps and bounds. 
And the political development of the 
world, with the rise of the Berlin- 
Rome-Tokio war alliance of fascism 
which threatens the destruction of 
all civilization, predetermines with 
the inexorability of natural law an 
historic collaboration. Both are 
threatened by the same enemies, 
both have a national interest in 
peace and orderly relations be- 
tween nations. It is clear that 
neither can fully realize its own 
destiny without the friendly collab- 
oration of the other. 

“It required the genius, the deep 
insight into the laws of history, of 
Lenin, te foresee this development 
many years ago. But today the 
world situation makes it clear that 
the Communists are no longer alone 
in recognizing that history itself has 
prepared and demands the collab- 
oration of the U.S.A. and the USS. 
S.R. as the price of saving the 
world from catastrophe. The most 
farsighted and advanced representa- 
tives of all classes in America rec- 
ognize this fact and move, even if 
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hesitant] as yet, towards its realiz- 
ation.” (Address delivered at Phila- 
delphia, January 20, 1939; in Fight- 
ing for Peace, by Earl Browder, 


International Publishers, 1939.) 


To re-read these words is to be 
stirred to patriotic protest that this 
wise and consistent defender of a 
sound and democratic policy for 
America’s national and social se- 
curity should be allowed to remain 
behind prison bars in this time of 
decisive struggle against fascism. 

The guarantee of the indepen- 
dence, liberty and progress of these 
United Siates, of the safety of our- 
selves and of our children, is to be 
found in the growing solidarity of 
the allies joined together by the 
United Nations compact. Of this 


solidarity, Soviet-American friend- 
ship and collaboration are the veri- 
table keystone. This is recognized 
by millions of patriotic Americans 
who are striving to extend existing 
American-Soviet collaboration with 
a full-fledged military and politica] 
alliance between our two great 
countries and to develop still closer 
ties and joint action between the 
United Nations as a whole. For this 
is vital for the national security of 
our country, for ensuring the most 
rapid destruction of Hitler and Hit- 
lerism and for establishing a just 
peace. 

By contributing to that firm col- 
laboration, ex-Ambassador Davies 
has deserved well of his country- 
men. 
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